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The Pasquier "Memoirs. , NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


“The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of ( Fanciful Tales. 
an extraordinary time; he gives us vivid and thoughtful sketches of the First Empire and ( By Frank R. Stockton. Edited, with Notes 
its stirring events. His description of the aristocratic life of old France is very attractive for use in Schools, by Julia Elizabeth Lang 
and deserves attention; his picture of the Rovolution and its ‘nlenain Pabiio Sichnod ’ . 
In 3 Volumes with worthy, Chicago Public Sehools, With an 
terrible scenes is true and lifelike; his portraits of Napoleon ” Puckean ( Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 13 pages, 
and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the leading person- Vol HL, 1814. 1815. Now 4full-page Mlustrations. Clot) B. ge 
ages around his throne, are well designed and for the most eady. cents 
part correct.”—The Edinburgh Review. Each vol , Svo, $2 80. ~one - oh thee 3 . 
ih pes and the Drwact 
Orn,” The Clocks of Ror 
‘a . 7 - and the Miner Canon,” and © The 
Around | * The book will be found very interesting by many people. AUG ante.“ are the stories which ma) 
wheelmen will want it: the lover are ane h akin to the o! 
| of adventure will find it richly to N ° lore, and can be eaaily read | ¥ chil 
New and Cheaper 2 ns : r 
the World on @ bis taste; and the general reader . ” (to ten years old. Each breat 
Edition. childhood. Good-natunrst nu 
‘ | will find in the descriptions of spontaneous laughter of m 
Bicycle. persons, places, and customsmuch Fully HMlustrated, 2 vols... (here found as factors in elu 
to please and interest.”— Boston Svo, $5.00. / qualities of the book will re 
By Thomas Stevens. | Times. 


A Primer of Psychology. 
\ By Grorce T. Lapp, Yale University 
e 9 e . } a . ‘ » LADD, al 1 ersi 
Paul Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis. immediately, 73 cents, net 
This san entirely ne hook, written | 
‘*The most povular and one of the most charming books in France at the present time ine nt sate a xp ~4 er rales elementas 
Every critic of any authority in Paris bas written in praise of it. Lhe book will attract in- ) se whi wis and colleges, and will be found th 
terest in this country not only for its subject and the quality x desirable text-book that has yet beer 
of its style, but for the undeniable evidence that it faitbfully ites Rp rcninems — ( in this field 
reflects the mind and ethical aspirations of the French people is. — < 
at this moment.’’—N. Y. een” ie Svo, $2.50. \T he Making of the Ohio V alley 
States. 
By Samvuer Apams Drakk.  Ilustrated, 
‘It ise i sredi . £1.54). A companion volume to the same 
Lord Ormont ‘It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith hasever done. It is ro-§ I b : . 
mantic, plausible, dramatic, pregnant with philosophy, and far | author's “The Making of New England, 
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“ 
and His reaching in its survey of human motive."—London Times. ‘The Making of the Great West.” and 
Aminta “A story of strong and distinctive character.”— Boston ‘ The ee of > ke inia and the Middle 
° Times. “It abounds in brilliant Colonies.” Each, #1 
By George Meredith. epigrams.”—Ph iladelphia Press. i2mo, $1 50. 
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ivilization During the Middle 


Ages. 
( Espec ially In Its Relation to Modern Civili- 


Overheard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges. ation. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 


‘* The volume is made up of a series of dialogues between the characters of fiction. He bas Yale Unive rsity. Svo, $2.50. 

given us a mostentertaining book.”—N. }. Tribune. ‘* When w 5 This work may well rank with Guizot's “ His 
the first freshness of Mr. Bridges’ plan wears off, one finds that 9 v4 ser ho exw ~~ one: Baad ne see jm ae poumene the advan 
the humor of the conversations is a less important part of them prow a oo a |e Ng ee pares 5 ee a ee 
than their expression of critical opinion, usually shrewd and Third Edition Cian. we 2 i cee hee Mle apiece 
true.”—Aftlantic Monthly. 12mo, $1.25. 
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\ Colleges. It is a remarkable book in every 

( swnse. and should be examined by all who are 

search of a history covering this period A 

nd edition has already been required within 
ths 


of its issue 
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New Stories Marsena, and Other Stories. By Hanoup FREDERIc. Ww mor 
" ‘Capital Tales. Full of action and color.“—-Philadelphia Press 
in A Pound of Cure. A Story of Monte Carlo. By W 
Attractive H. BisHop. 
m * A powerful story.""— Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
Uniform Tales of the Maine Coast. By Noan Brooks. 
° . ‘ His stories are capital.""—Congregationalist N Pass, vet attractive and readable.’ cae 
Binding. Sone Kittredge, ‘in Other Stories. ” By Bi Iss PERRY \ “The best of mk ea oo ae ee 


A volume of fresh, breezy sketches."*—- Rasfon Jowr 
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DT wo volumes are now read. 
The Colonial Era. 
By Groree P Fis#er. Price, $1.25 
A marvel of literary success So small a 


Ee 
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*Each 12me, $1.00. 
K. Apass, University of Wisconsin 


A . (The French War and the Revolu- 
The Johannine Theology. tien. 


By GEorGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D..D.D. A Study of the Doctrinal Contents of the Gospel and \ Bo Wittiam M Sioane. Price, £1.25 
Epistles of the Apostle John, similar in method and scope to the author's work on ( ptive Catalogue of Educational Publica 
Seales Theology. It is the first treatise in English purport- iona sent free Privileges of Examination, In 


ing to furnish a critical and systematic presentation of the : | sreuueters Pricen, Mapuiar Mates to Beahractors 
theology of John. Svo. $2.00. ‘8 to Libraries, and to the Trade will be cheerfully 


urnished upon application 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
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Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
wpee tion of adver tisers. 











* Copies of Tur Nation may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 re, 
Square, American Newspa ard Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, 

London agent for Adv Sih R J. Bush, 
2 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Ma RLBOROU CH PSCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, A 
AOS. me. STE, ARNS'S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 





CONNECTICUT, Bridge 
OLDEN HILL SEM MINA RY.—A Board- 
7 ing ahd Day School for Girls. Delightful location. 
erior advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
bollege preparation. Miss EmiLy NELSson, Principal; 
Miss ANNIE S. GiBson, Associate Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME for 10 BOYS. 
—69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely bealthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. J. H. Root. Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenme. 
EST END INSTITUTE, Spool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 


tion aeeereney 
8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 
| TSS BAIRD’S INSTIT UTE FOR 
l Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege-Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars 





CONNECTICUT, Norwal 





ConNEcTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 
CONNECTICUT, Simsbury 
CLEAN SEMIN. AR Y FOR GIRLS.— 


MM: College Preparatory. English Courses, French, 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 











CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Betts Academy. 
CIENCE SCHOOL,— Special Training 
for Scientific and Technical Schools or for Rusiness. 

New building, steam heat, electric light, laboratories, 
cymacsium, shower- baths, ) extensive grounds. 

ConNecticur, Washi ngto’ 

HE RIDGE HOM ME SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares sepeeeiy for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. eg beautiful location. 
G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, . Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 


District OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 
ATIONAL PARK SEMINAR Y FOR 
Young Women.—Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
$75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 to $400. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Washington, D.C. 
“Itisa Uberel education to livein Wen ington.” - 








DisTRIcT oF COLUMBIA, Washing ton. 


P (, NSTON INSTITUTE “FOR GIRLS. 


ef 3038-3040-3042 Cambridge Place, 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of —— 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. » ot information, address 
we soe }. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 


Tun INoIs, Upper Alton. 
JESTERN MILITARV ACADEMY 
—Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
| school, with graduates in Yale,Princeton, Cornell, 
other Colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for 
busi ness. Circular sent on application. 
Col. WILLIS Browy, Superintendent. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Sts. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d ves. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 
HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Liberal educa- 
tion. College Preparation. Reopens Sept. 27. 
Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915and 917N. Charles St. 
oe hf g id HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fitty: “third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, 1 Me. — 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTH V’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 


Miss M.C.C ARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
7EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art rey -—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C, L. Kerpy, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. — 
BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
begins its 64th year September 13, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of Stu 
dies and a College fitting Course. Address 
Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 
HE PRIVATE INSTIT UTION FOR 
Feeble Minded Youth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified School and Home. 250 
acres. Send for Sone. 
Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Roys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of tee Pee is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Fac 
Preparation also for College (with or whihout Greek) 
and for business. 
er and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston “Removal to 86 Beaco on St. 
Rk. HALE’S SCHOOL 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Le age = for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten roe of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower- 

Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 

5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

‘LASSICAL SCHOOL — GIRL S.— 

Boarding and per School. College ue aration; 

certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and lesley. 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 








ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
NE! W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
The Leading C« ‘onservatory of America, 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
FRA - HALE E, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 

Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AMY Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Bes? ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








MAssacHUSETTSs, Bradford. 

ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Men and Boys.—English, Classical, and Scientific. 
Eleventh year. ine new gympasium, schootrooms, 
a alley, tennis-courts, etc. Home for 13 stu. 
dents. $550 per year. Reopens | Sept. 19, 1894. 

+ CARLETON, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ae mage yy oP 7 Garden Street. 

HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 

for mo 12th year b en Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


Rk. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 





LVL Faraily School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Con 


pick sts HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
ed for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the a vantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical emg Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. ‘acres of ground. 
MES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
y, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
ys. Laboratories. Individual teachin — 
advantages for home and outdoor life. itty be 
F. B. Knare, “S .B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES: Cc. PARSONS, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Low: 





7% ROGERS TALL SCHOOL FOR 
Pe > UNDERHILT, M.A., 
Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPPS HO: WEE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Koya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. — 


” Maseac ‘HUSETTS, | Springfiek d. 
M*: AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


Se hool for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. 
/ ILLSIDE HOME.—A Small School for 


Girls and Boys. Address Miss ADELE BREWER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley 
lL JELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys for « pollege. 
rst Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
MAssac HUSETTS, Wellesley. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation for College. Address 
Miss A. M. GoopNvow. 


MASSACHUSETTS, We est Newtor 


W.; ST NEWTON EN GLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. ¥, 1804. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Busines:, and a useful life. Attention 
to character building. Send for catalogue, or call 
we at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Massaci HUSETTS, Worcester. 
JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester r. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sei 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gy mna- 
sium. — encouraged. Careful So Home 
iafivences JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M. Headmaster. 
Massac HUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
NV ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 

State School of Engineering and allied subjects, 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 

. E. Wapsworta, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


“Mic HIGAN, Orchard Lake, 
NM ICHIGAN MILIT. 4R} ACADEMY, 


—The “ West Point of the West.” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 

Colonel RoGErs, Superintendent. 
NEW AMP SHIRE, Portsmouth. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan's. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 
GEORGIANA S, Woopsery, A.B., Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, East Orange, Box 132. Z 
/ RYADHI/LL.—A CHARMING HOME 
J School for Girls. Beautiful grounds. College-pre 
paratory and elective courses. Experienced care given 
children. Send for circular. 
NEW JER-EY, Ruatewend. 
OLLEGIA TE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Collegiate and special courses of stud.y 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prine ‘Ipal. 
New JERSEY, Morristow n. 
ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
NEW JERSEY, Nutley. : 
LOVERSIDE—A Home School for Girls. 
Un aad patronage of Bishop Starkey. Opens Sept. 
26, 18904 The Misses PimLow. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens § Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princ a % ie ollege, or to 
. FINE, Head-master. 





m NEW JERSEY, Summit. 

ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Elevation 400 feet; beautiful house and grounds 
all departments; thorough preparation for college; high 
standards. Best methods of teaching. Opens Sept. 2s 
Principal, Miss AMELI ‘ S. Watts, recently of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman's School, Cambridge, Mass. 

THE SUMMIT SCHOOL COMPAN 
LAMILTON W. Marre, P resident. 





New York, Newburgh. 


y he MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty- ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 





Edin oii sas 


New York Crry, 207 Broadway 
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to 12; evening d 
ply to 


Dean. Case system of instruction. 
B ‘after course of three years. Morning division, 
) 


SCHOO] 


ed June, 1sV1. 


ABNER C. THOMAS, 
Degree of 


tvision, 8 told. For cataiogues, ap 
Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 


New York Crry, 43 West 47th St. 


] SS WHITON and 
P English and Classical School. 
in Modern Languages. 


M/SS BANGS— 
Native teachers 
Certificate admits to Smith, 


Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home and schoo! 
given to little girtes. Gymnasium, 


New YorK City, 81 East 125th Street. 


TEW YOR 


4 Mt. Morris t 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE— 
Rank.— Bookkeeping, Banking, Corre 


spondence, Stenographyu, Typeiriting, Penmanship, Aca 


demics, Modern Languages, ete. 


For catalogue, address 
C ARRINGTON GAINES 


New YorK City, 120 Broadway. 


"EW YORK LAW 


4 ning Depart 


THOD ” of instruction. 


course. Graduate 


New York 
Hk M/SS 


SCHOOL.— EVE 

ment, Cooper Union. “ Dwiant Mr 
Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ 
course added. Fee, 8100. 

Gro. CHASE, Dean. 


City. 22 East 54th Street. 


ES GRINNE SLL’S 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4 


_ Kinde rearten Oc 


New YORK 


] "AN NOR 


New YORK 


} ISS PEE 


MAN 
Mme. Van NORMAN, 
Principal. 


tober 10. Fifteenth year 


City, 7ist St., at West End Ave. 
IN ST. Founded 185 
Mrs. J. L. MaTTHEWs, 

Vice Principal 
City, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street 


BLESAND MISS THOMP 


SON’S Boarding ona ed Schoo! for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 189 


New York 


Crry, 55 West ‘47th Street. 


TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


4 —Mrs. SARAI 
ing pupils taken. 


1H. Emerson, Principal. A few board 
Reopens | Oc ‘tober 3 








New YoOrK, 


HE MISSES ELY’'S 


GIRLS will 


NEW YorRK 





Riverside Drive, S5th and 86th Sta. 
SCHOOL FOR 
reopen October 3 


City, 183 Lenox Ave., ne ar 11th St 


HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 


French and 


NEw York, 


English School. Resident puptis 
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Macmillan & Company’s List ot Forthcommg Books 


By English Authors 
FOR THE AUTUIIN OF 1894. 


ARNOLD.—The Letters of Matthew Arnold. Edited by G. W. 
E. Russe.y, M.P. 


AUSTEN.—Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. With 90 
Illustrations by HuGH THomson. Crown 8&vo, cloth, gilt, uniform 
with ‘‘ Cranford,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘Our Village,” etc. 
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> 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, on hand-made paper. Su- 
per reyal 8vo. $18.00, net. 


BALFOUR.—The Senile Heart. Its Symptoms, Sequelz, and 
Treatment. By GeorGE W. BaLrour, M.D., LL.D. 12mo. 


BROWNING.—A New and Complete Edition of the Works of 
ROBERT BROWNING, in nine volumes, crown 8vo. In addition to 
the matter heretofore included in the sixteen-volume edition, this 
will contain Asolando: Fancies and Facts, together with Historical 
Notes to the Poems by RoBERT BROWNING, making for the first 
time a Complete Definitive Edition of the poet’s works. 

Asolando: Fancies and Facts. To which are added Histori- 
cal Notes to the Poems by ROBERT BRowniNnG. A Supplementary 
Volume to the sixteen-volume edition, making the Library Edition 
complete in seventeen uniform volumes. 


BRYCE.—The American Commonwealth. By the Right. Hon. 
JamMEs Bryce, D.C.L., author of ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,” 
etc. New Third Edition revised, with additional chapters. Vol. 
II. Large 12mo. 

CHAUCER.—Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. PoLuarp, 
author of ‘‘English Miracle Plays,” etc. In two volumes, uni- 
form with the works of Matthew Arnold, R. H. Hutton, John 
Morley, etc. 12mo. 


CHEYNE.—Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. 
Prof. J. K. Curyneg, D.D. 


CHURCH.—Stories from English History. By the Rev. AL- 
FRED J. CHURCH, author of ‘*The Story of the Odyssey,” ‘‘ The 
Story of the Lliad,” etc. 


CRAIK.—Life of Swift. By Henry Craik, C.B. With Por- 
traits. New Edition in two volumes, uniform with the works of 
ee Arnold, John Morley, James Smeetham, R. H. Hutton, 
ete. 12mo. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY (The). Edited by J. W. 
Coane, M.A., S. F. Harmer, M.A., and A. E. SHiptey, M.A. 
vo. 


Vol.1. Molluscs. By Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
**CRANFORD SERIES (The).’? New Volumes in Macmil- 


lan’s Popular Series of Illustrated Books, uniform with ‘ Cran” 
ford,” *‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00 each. 
*,* Also an Kdition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, on hand 
made paper, bound in buckram. 


Old English Songs. With Introduction and Notes by Aus- 
TIN Dosson, and 100 Illustrations by HUGH THomson. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction by HENRY CRaIK, 
C.B., and 100 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

The Fables of AZsop. Selected. Told anew, and their 


History traced, by JosEPH Jacoss, with nearly 200 Illustrations 
by RICHARD HEIGHWAY. 


DANIELL.—A Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. With 
Illustrations. New Edition, corrected and revised throughout. 
8vo. $4.00, net. 

DICKENS. New Volumes of Macmillan’s Popular Edition. 
This edition contains in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of 
the first editions, all the original illustrations, and a valuable in- 


troduction to each novel by the younger Charles Dickens. Each 
novel complete in one volume. Crown 8vo. Each volume, $1.00. 


Little Dorrit. 
Bleak House. 





ERMAN.—Life in Ancient Egypt. Described by ADOLF ER. 
MAN. Translated by H. M. TrRARD, with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 


FARRAR.—The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By 
FREDERIC W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster, author of ‘* The Life of Christ,” etc, etc. With 
numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo. 


FERRIER.—The Novels of Susan E. Ferrier. In six volumes. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, gilt top. 


HARRISON.—The [Meaning of History and other Historical 
PIECES. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 12mo. 


HOLE.— More Memories. » the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS 
Hour, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘‘The Memories of Dean 
Hole,” ‘‘A Book about Roses,” etc. 12mo. $2.25. 


HOLIM.—Greek History from its Origin to the Destruction 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. By 
ApDOLF Hotm. Authorized Translation. In four volumes. Crown 
8vo. 


ILLINGWORTH.—Personality, Divine and Human. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, au- 
thor of ‘* University and Cathedral Sermons,” etc. 8vo. 


LUBBOCK.—The Uses of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir JoHN 
Lussock, D.C.L., F.R.S., author of ‘The Pleasures of Life,” 
‘* Beauties of Nature,” etc., etc. 


MAZZINI.—Essays of Joseph [lazzini, chiefly Political. 
Translated from the Italian. Edited, with Introduction, by Bo.L- 
TON KinG, M.A. In one volume, including a new translation of 
Faith and the Future, and five Essays translated into English for 
the first time, and an unpublished Letter, with Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 


MELLIAR.—The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. FosTEr- 
MELLIAR. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


MOLESWORTH.—My New Home. A New Story for Chil- 
dren by Mrs. MoLEswortH, Author of ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” 
‘‘The Rectory Children,” etc. 12mo, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. $1.00. 

SCHREIBER.—Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By THEODOR 
SCHREIBER. Edited for English use by Prof. W. C. F. ANDER- 
son, Fifth College, Sheffield. Oblong 4to. 

SMITH.—The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. By GARNETT 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. 


STEEL.—Tales of the Punjaub. By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author 





of ‘‘ Miss.Stuart’s Legacy,” ‘* The Flower of Forgiveness,” etc. II- 


lustrated by J. L. KIPLING. 


PENNELL.— Modern Book Illustration. By JosEPH PENNELL. 
Ex-Libris Series. Imperial 16mo, gilt top. 
Also a limited edition on Japanese vellum. 


PENNELL.—Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. Their 
Work and their Methods. By JosEPH PENNELL. New and En- 
larged Edition, with over 400 Illustrations, including many Exam- 
ples from Original Drawings. 4to. Buckram. $15.00. 


VINYCOMB.—The Production of Ex-Libris. By JouHn VINy- 
COMB, 


WILLIAIMSON.—John Russell, R.A., ‘‘ the Prince of Crayon 
Portrait Painters.” By GrorGE C. WILLIAMSON, Member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of Literature. With an Introduction 
by Lord RonaLp Gower, F.S.A. With numerous Llustrations. 
Smal] Columbier 8vo, handsomely bound. 


WUNDT.—Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. 
Translated from the Second and Revised German Edition (1892) by 
J. E. Creicaton, A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Cornell), and E. B. 
TITCHENER, A.B, (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig). 








SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents each number; subscription, 50 cents a year. 
The leading article this month is entitled ‘“‘ Subconscious Suggestions,” by Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN, Princeton. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1804. 


~The Week. 


THE Republicans are getting a great 
deal of comfort out of the President's 
letter to Congressman Catchings and 
Mr. Wilson’sspeech. Battered and breath- 
less as they are under the blows they and 
their tariff have already received, they 
take great delight in pointing out the 
purpose of the insatiate Democrats to 
hit them again. They tell the Trusts and 
tricksters who managed to keep their 
tariff favors by grace of Gorman & Co., 
that there is no “‘ finality’’ about the 
business, and no certainty at all that 
the swag will not be taken away from 
them next winter. This is really all 
there is to their cry that the coun- 
try is to have no ‘‘peace.’’ Neither 
the President nor Mr. Wilson _ pro- 
poses any general overhauling of the 
tariff. Mr. Cleveland urges only ‘‘ such 
modifications as will more nearly meet 
Democratic hopes.’’ Mr. Wilson fore- 
shadows ‘‘not a general engagement, 

. but asteady and resistless pres- 
sure that will take one after another of 
the strongholds of privilege.’’ There is no- 
thing in that to alarm the country, or any 
person or business that deserves ‘‘peace.”’ 
Do the Republicans want the Sugar Trust 
let alone? Do they think the people 
would be distracted and quit manufac- 
turing and buying and selling if legisla- 
tion were set on foot at Washington next 
winter to force that Trust to take its 
hands out of the Treasury? No one will 
believe that who observes with what 
popular enthusiasm the Democratic 
congressional conventions all over the 
country are taking up thatissue. The 
President’s letter has evidently given 
them, what they did not have before, a 
platform to stand on in this fall’s elec- 
tions. 








Everybody must see that there will be 
much greater ease and propriety in 
piecemeal tariff amendments next win- 
ter than ever before. The old system 
was one of a grand log-rolling ‘‘ com- 
bine.’’ This is what the Republicans 
have meant by their grave talk about 
interfering with the ‘ system.’’ Any 
particular duty might be an outrage 
and a fraud, but if it was a part 
of the ‘‘ system,’’ you must not touch 
it. In other words, if you took away 
one conspirators booty, he would 
make a great row and insist on every- 
body else giving up his plunder too 
But now the old “‘ combine’’ has been 
hopelessly broken, the sugar bounty can 
no more lock arms with wool protected 
by 90 per cent. duties and the Steel-Rail 
Trust, and say, “Touch one of us and the 





whole partnership goes to pieces.’’ The 
partnership las gone to pieces. With 
its own plunder taken away, it will not 
be in a condition to make an effective 
fight in behalf of some other man’s plun 
der. There is, in fact, no reason why the 
excrescences of the new tariff! should 
not be cut away one after another, with 
the general applause of the country, and 
without any of that terrible disturb 
ance which the Republican organs now 
foresee. The only real disturbance is in 
the bosoms of the men who have bought 
their taritf favors as of yore, and who 
will not, we should think, feel any too 
grateful to the alarmed newspapers 
which are pointing them out as a shin 
ing mark for the tariff-reformer’s aim 


In insisting upon free raw materials as 
of the essence of tariff reform, President 
Cleveland stands not only for party hon 
esty but for hard business sense. We are 
already beginning to see that free wool 
is going to do for woollen manufactures 
in this country what free raw silk has 
done for the silk manufacture and free 
hides for the boot and shoe industry 
The woollen manufacturers are prepar- 
ing for a better business than they have 
known in years, and are already setting 
up machinery for weaving grades of 
cloth which never before could be 
made in this country on account of the 
prohibitory duties on the wool necessary 
tomake them. At the same time, the 
price of American wool is advancing—it 
has gone up from 10 to per cent. in 
some lines within the past sixty days 
This is the simple business fact which 
is too much for the arithmetic of those 
who dwell in the shadow of McWinley 
and Tom Reed. The latter’s Portland 
organ does not deny that the price of 
American wool is advancing, but asks 
how that fact can be reconciled with the 
law of demand and supply. Bless the inno- 


} 


cent hearts of these theorists, don't they 


know that American wool has not been 
treated all these years as a part of the 
“supply? at all? It has been regarde 
as asort of national fetish, to be bale 
up tenderly, and spoken of only with 
a patriotic quave n 
kept from defiling \ foreign 
wool; but as a nt par i 
manufactured product it has not been 





considered at all But at last the woollen 


manufacturers have a tarit! which is ac- 


tually going toenable them to make wool 
len goods, and the demand for raw mate- 
rial at once springs up and the price of 
wool advances all over the world. The 
Ohio wool-growers are likely to put ug 
lier questions than ever to McKinley 


this fall. It will take all the resources of 
his giant intellect to explain to them 
how it is that, while his increased du- 


e: 


ties knocked down the price of wool, 
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free wool instantly means money in 


their pockets 


Wanamaker leaves the Philadelphia 





public in no doubt as to his conviction 
that ata 


moval of duties lowers the prices of 


riff is a tax, and that the re 






goods. For a number of days past he has 
been advertising the great ‘* bargains” 
which he is enabled to offer by reason 
of the new law. On Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, he made such announcements 


as the following 


‘Evervthing that fr ‘ aml tarilY in 
fluences can do to 4 $ " ‘ val 
has been much more tha lis rf 1 the 
handsome new dress stut! hat are ‘ x 
to the counters every day his fifty h 
serge, for Instance LAC md navy Oiue, 
worth 50 cents by ‘ . f dress 
goods value, never before a f at ss 
the price is S7*, cents 

‘This all-wooi camel’s-ha serg NAVY 
blue, black, brown, modes vy a little while 
ago we could barely ett nand at & 
cents; the price is Yo cents 


The ex-postmaster-general’s advertise 
ments have attracted the attention of 
his former chief's home organ, and pro 
voked an outburst of wrath, Mr. Har 
rison’s spokesman, the editor of the In 
dianapolis Journal, even goes so far as 
to say 





in trving t k be ve that 
these and othe sna i ad 
vertisements are d ‘ T. Mr 
Wanamaker, of s v sing $ 
guilty f dising s ssa t va st 
t 

} 
But there is no occasion for anger 
t : 1 ‘ Cs 1 i 1OT “Ate t 

Even if the new tariff does make things 


r, is it not true that‘‘a cheap 


coat means a cheap man under the 
eoat,” and will not the American people 
rise in a body at the first opportunity 
against any party which thus threatens 
to cheapen humanity 

The Treasury closed its August a 

ints with a balance of more than 
oO, ALL on the right side for the 
month Thus far in the fiscal year the 
receipts are $17,000,000 greater than a 


twelvemonth ago, and the expenditures 


$2,000,000 less. Nearly all the improve 
ent has come from the swollen internal 
revenue. That will now slacken, but 


the customs receipts will, in their turn, 

und upward, and the chances are that 
the Treasury will be able permanently 
to chase the wolf well down Pennsylva- 


Avenue. We think that the Treasury 





the country during the past year 
anda half have got all the sweet uses 
out of adversity that they are likely to, 
and will not be hurt at all now by a rea 
sonable amountof prosperity. The signs 
are now most flattering for a good fall 


business 





The National Labor Commission closed 
its sessions at Chicago on August 30, after 
hearing more than a hundred witnesses, 
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although it will give anybody else who 
desires a hearing an opportunity to ap- 
pear before it in Washington later. It 
can only make recommendations, and it 
is given out that it will most likely ad- 
vise the creation of State boards of ar- 
bitration to settle differences between 
employers and employed. Apropos of 
this, it is interesting to note that 
Massachusetts has such a board, and 
that neither was it able to avert the 
present strikes in New Bedford and Fall 
River, nor does it seem capable of doing 
anything to hasten the end of the con- 
troversy, which it is disposed to leave to 
the operation of natural laws. 





It. is evident that those who blame 
Mr. Pullman on account of the recent 
strike and the present condition of 
things are moved by their feelings, and 
not by their reasoning powers. That the 
Pullman Company was building cars at 
less than cost when the strike took place 
is not denied. It is admitted, too, that 
the strike was ordered not on ac- 
count of any present reduction of 
wages, but on account of a refusal to 
advance wages to the rate of last year, 
although the company could not get 
back anew dollar for an old one in its 
present work. It is said that the com- 
pany had a large reserve fund and a 
large income derived from sleeping- 
car service all over the country. If 
that is true, it might be an argument 
for raising the wages of the Pullman 
car porters and conductors. Senator 
Sherman indicated that in his opinion 
that was the right way to get rid of the 
surplus. No argument for raising wages 
ina non-paying business can be derived 
from the fact that some other branch of 
business carried on by the same com- 
pany makes a profit. Mr. Pullman has 
no right to make gratuities of the money 
of his shareholders, who are largely 
widows, orphans, school-teachers, and 
other persons of slender means. These 
people are not seen in any of the present 
dissensions, and it is accordingly as- 
sumed that Mr. Pullman ought to dis- 
tribute their money in a free-and-easy 
way, whereas a moment’s reflection will 
show that he is a trustee and that he 
has no right to take an unbusinesslike 
step, and that in the nature of things 
he must be the judge of what is busi- 
nesslike and what is not. The truth is, 
that the feeling against Mr. Pullman is 
mostly personal. He carries his head too 
high. He does not see some people even 
when they are directly in his way. A 
man may bestow all his goods to feed 
the poor, yet if he does not appear to 
take a personal interest in them they 
will be very likely to hate him, and will 
construe all doubtful points to his dis- 
advantage. 





Despite the opposition of the congres- 
sional campaign committees of both 
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varties, Republicans and Democrats in 
] 


various districts continue to ‘‘fuse’ 
with the Populists. The Republicans 
go intosuch combinations in the South, 
and the Democrats in the West. In the 
Ninth Texas District a fusion has al- 
ready been arranged, and in Alabama 
the Republicans and Kolbites will vote 
together again for Congressmen in No- 
vember, as they did for State ofticers 
early last month. In North Carolina 
the Republicans on Thursday decid- 
ed, nearly six to one, for fusion, or 
‘‘codperation,’ as it is there call- 
ed, with the Populists on the State 
ticket. The Democrats appear to be 
most thoroughly demoralized in Iowa, 
where they join with the Populists 
in several districts, and in one support 
Weaver, who was the Populist nomi- 
nee for President in 1892. Happily 
there are signs that these combinations 
will generally be as great failures as the 
Kolb-Republican alliance in Alabama a 
few weeks ago. In most cases self- 
respecting Republicans and Democrats 
will content themselves with refusing 
to support the fusion candidate, but 
the Democrats in the district where 
Weaver is running are setting a good 
example by circulating and signing 
a paper announcing their open oppo- 


sition, on the ground that Weaver is 


not a Democrat, and that his plat- 
form is directly opposed to Democratic 
principles. In view of the probability 
that the next House of Representatives 
will be close, it would be a terrible mis- 
fortune if the Populists should carry 
enough districts to hold the balance of 
power; and both Republicans and Demo 
crats throughout the country should do 
everything in their power to encourage 
the decent members of their parties 
in standing out against ‘‘ combines” 
wherever they are attempted. 





In several States the duty of elect- 
ing a United States Senator next win- 
ter has led to peculiar developments, In 
Pennsylvania a fight is made against 
Cameron, and candidates for the Legis- 
lature are asked to pledge themselves 
against his return to Washington. Cam- 
den is the offensive personality in West 
Virginia, and the protest against his re- 
election has been so strong that his de- 
feat is said to be already assured. No 
election of Senator is to be had in Mary- 
land, yet Gorman has made himself so 
obnoxious to the decent elements of his 
party in that State that they are com- 
bining against his creatures in every 
way possible. If he were up for re- 
election, it is clear that distrust and 
hatred of him would prove a rallying- 
cry in the legislative canvass. In New 
Jersey the movement is notso pronounc- 
ed, yet the feeling that the representa- 
tion of the State should no longer be 
vested in the person of Senator McPher- 
son is strong and widespread among re- 
spectable Democrats. McPherson is not 
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openly a candidate, nor is Sewell on the 
Republican side. Yet the latter is as 
much disliked and dreaded by the bet- 
ter Republicans as McPherson is by the 
Democrats, and the result is a general 
desire in both parties to pledge their 
candidates for the Legislature against 
“unfit nominees for the United States 
Senate’’—McPherson and Sewell being 
the men tacitly aimed at. 





The election in Arkansas on Monday 
was the first in which a certificate of 
the payment of a poll-tax was made 
a prerequisite to voting. ‘‘ In conse- 
quence,’ says a despatch from Little 
Rock, “ the negro was practically elimi- 
nated from the contest.’’ But one trial 
of the system does not show how it will 
work always. In the three-cornered 
controversy this year the success of the 
Democrats was certain, and there was 
no inducement for either Republicans or 
Populists to pay the taxes of men who did 
not feel interest enough in the election 
to pay their dues themselves, It may 
be different when the time comes, as it 
doubtless will, that the whites of the 
State are pretty evenly divided. If a 
Mahone ever turns up in Arkansas with 
a campaign fund of $25,000 or $50,000, 
the negro vote will not be so thoroughly 
eliminated as it was on Monday. It may 
even happen, as it did in Virginia, that 
the poll-taxes of the blacks are more gen- 
erally paid than those of the whites, 
and the Arkansas Democrats may finally 
feel constrained, as did those of Virginia 
after the rise of the Readjuster party,to 
repeal the tax law for the sake of their 
party. 





Mr. Levi P. Morton’s letter addressed 
to the Republicans of New York is a 
very straightforward composition. It 
means just what it says, namely, that if 
he is nominated for the oftice of Govern- 
or he will accept the nomination, and 
if elected he will serve. If he is not 
nominated he will give his cheerful sup- 
port to anybody who is nominated. 
That is certainly a safe position, and it 
does not involve any humiliation if some 
other candidate is nominated. Mr. Mor- 
ton is not a great man and he does not 
pretend to be. He is a safe man, and he 
has a certain amount of strength in his 
own party which proceeds from the feel- 
ing that he was unjustly treated at the 
Minneapolis convention two years ago. 
Of course everybody is asking whether 
Platt is for Morton or for Fassett. Every- 
body knows that he is not for Choate, 
because he cannot control Choate. 
Probably he will be for Morton if, as the 
time for the convention approaches, 
Morton seems to have a preponderance 
of strength, or he will be for Fassett un- 
der like conditions. 





Secretary Morton of the Agricultural 
Department remains a surprise to the 
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professional politicians. Having advo- 
cated retrenchment during the canvass, 
he has been trying to enforce it ever 
since he entered the cabinet. The sur- 
est way of saving money which he saw 
was by shutting down on the absurd 
system of distributing seeds of the most 
common varieties of plants by the 
wholesale. The law provides for send- 
ing out only such as are “‘ rare and un- 
common to the country, or such 
as can be made more _ profitable 
by frequent changes from one part 
of our country to another’’; and its 
obvious intent was to help the work 
of experiment in raising plants where 
they were not indigenous. Instead of 
this there has grown up a huge ware 
house for the free distribution of ordi- 
nary seeds, which are sent by Congress- 
men ‘‘where they will do the most 
good”’ in making agricultural constitu- 
ents friendly to them. Last year this 
branch of the department cost $140,000. 
This year Mr. Morton informed Congress 
that he could send out all the seeds 
which the law authorizes for $30,000. 
Congressmen were filled with indig- 
nation at this proposition to save 
more than $100,000, and, in their re 
sentment, insisted upon marking up the 
appropriation higher than ever before, 
to $160,000. But the secretary would not 
give up. The act appropriated this sum 
‘* for the purchase, propagation, and dis- 
tribution, as required by law, of valuable 
seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, vines, cut- 
tings, and plants.”” Mr. Morton asked 
the attorney-general what this italicized 
clause means, and Mr. Olney replies that 
it undoubtedly refers to the earlier re- 
striction of such purchases to “ rare and 
uncommon seeds.”’ So the secretary of 
agriculture at last wins his fight for 
economy. 





The bulletin published by the Census 
Office, now in charge of Mr. C. D. 
Wright, in relation to ‘‘ farm and 
home-owners’”’ and mortgage indebted- 
ness in this country comes appro- 
priately on the heels of the same Mr. 
Wright’s article in the Yale Review 
showing the practical worthlessness of 
all such statistics. No one ought to scan 
these figures without at the same time 
having in his hand the great bulletin of 
Superintendent Porter, issued in 1891, in 
which he explained his method of ope- 
ration. In brief, this was to collect 
neighborhood gossip and opinions of 
the oldest inhabitants as to how much 
people owed and what rate of interest 
they were paying. Doing this for 102 
selected counties and averaging up the 
results for the whole country was 
Porter’s idea of the way to make a 
census. He admitted that the prob- 
able error might be as high as 15 
to 20 per cent., but maintained that, 
even so, his figures would be of in- 
calculable value. The results given out 
in that year were easily shown to be 
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simply grotesque, and while as much can 
not confidently be said of the complete 
tabulations now gathered and summed 
up, it may be confidently said that they 
are to be accepted only with the greatest 
caution, and after independent testing. 
To set about lashing them into the sup- 
portof party and theory, as the Tribune 
hastens to do, is to darken counsel by 
figures without knowledge. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has issued a report on the 
condition of the unemployed in that 
State based upon a thorough investiga- 
tion during the past year. The results 
are rather disappointing. Interesting 
figures are presented giving the propor- 
tion of the unemployed by months dur 
ing 1893, which show that more than 22 
per cent. of those at work in the spring 
were without employment in Septem 
ber, when the worst effects of the de 
pression were felt. The Citizens’ Re 
lief Committee in Boston disbursed 
$186,568 among this class last winter, 
the male applicants numbering 7,460, 
who had 22,284 others dependent upon 
them ; and it is rather surprising 
to find that most of them were in 
the prime of life (only nineteen past 
seventy years of age), and had lived 
in the city many years Despite the 
thousands in the cities who complain 
that they can get no work, the demand 
for agricultural labor has been in excess 
of the supply, and farmers have to em- 
ploy intelligence offices to secure men 
at such good wages as $20 to $30 a month 
with board. Several methods of reliev 
ing the unemployed are discussed in 
the report, but little seems to be 
expected from the adoption of any 
of them. As the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has always 
been the most intelligent in the country, 
it would appear reasonable to expect 
a contribution of positive value to the 
discussion of this problem, but the im- 
pression left by a reading of the report 
is that most of the people who are out 
of work are so shiftless and worthless 
that not much can be done for them. 


The particulars of the debate uponthe 
‘* Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill,’ which was 
recently defeated in the British House 
of Commons, show the enormous practi- 
cal difficulties to be surmounted before 
any such measure can be successful. The 
advocates of the bill insisted that it 
should be made of universal application 
in coal-mining, upon the ground that if 
any exceptions were made, it would be 
impossible to enforce it. But the oppo- 
nents of the bill contended that the con- 
ditions of mining were so different in 
different places, that the attempt to ap- 
ply a uniform rule would result in the 
greatest inequality. In order to pre- 
vent the possibility of evading the pro- 





hibitions of the bill, it was so drawn as 
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not to limit the work to forty-eight hours 
a week,or an average of eight hours a 
day, but to forbid working more than 
eight out of any twenty-four hours. Fur 
thermore, the period of work was reckon- 


ed from the moment when the miner be 
gan his descent into the mine to the 
moment when he completed his ascent 
out of it, or from ‘‘bank to bank,”’ in 
miners’ parlance. It was shown that in 
many old mines the enforcing of this re 
striction would limit the time actually 
spent at the face of the seam to five 
hours or even less; under which condi 
tions such mines could not be worked 
atall The coal-miners of Durham and 
Northumberland took a vote among 
themselves upon the act, with the result 
that four-fifths of them were found to be 
opposed to it. Against such an opposi 
tion asthis no government could enforce 
the proposed act except under martial 
law. Coal miners are a rugged and stub 
born class, and they have never been 
slow in fighting vigorously for what they 
have considered to be their righta If 
the police should be called in to pr 

vent them from earning their customary 
wages by working their customary time 
-which, by the way, averages only 
about 7¢ hours at the face of the seam 
—a contest would take place that would 
put the theories of socialism to a very 
severe test. 


The French socialists have always 
found the peasant proprietors deaf to 
their wisest charming. In the cities, 
especiaily the manufacturing cities, it 
has been comparatively easy to get the 
landless and the houseless to agree to 
turning over all the property of other 
people to the state for common use; but 
the thick-headed agriculturist, with his 
feet on his own soil and his own roof over 
him, has not been able to see it in that 
light. His stubbornness on this point has 
at last forced a complete change in the 
socialistic plan of campaign so far 
as the country districts are concerned. 
In their future appeals to the peasant 
electorate the socialist orators are to 
pose as the most ardent defenders of the 
right of private property. Their fine col- 
lectivist theories are to be dropped for the 
sake of collecting a few votes. Such, at 
least, is the new programme, according 
to their eloquent leader, M. Jaurés. He 
says that there is to be an especial effort 
to win over the farming population to 
the socialist party, and that the burden 
of complaint will be, not that private 
property is robbery, but that taxes and 
trade combinations are ruining the 
farmer. It is not the peasant’s labor 
which is spoliated like the artisan’s, but 
the products of it, and good prices and 
low taxes will never come until the so- 
cialists obtain control of all the capital 
and manufacturing plants of the cities. 
The French farmers will scarcely be 
taken in by this. 
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A NEW ERA IN AMERICAN MANUFAC. 
TURING. 

THE old lady who crossed the equator 
with a nervous clutch on the ship’s rail, 
to brace herself against the expected 
jar, was in a mental attitude not unlike 
that of some American manufacturers 
as the day drew near when the new 
tariff was to go into effect. They had 
been so often told that that day would 
mean ruin to them that they half ex- 
pected to be ruined on August 28, no 
matter how prosperous ‘the sea through 
which they had been sailing on August 
27. But they have now got over the 
imaginary line without a bump, and it 
is not strange that they are beginning 
to think that all the evils which lie be- 
yond may also prove imaginary. 

Yet the transition is, after all, a mo- 
mentous one, and it is not too much to 
say that many branches of manufacture 
in this country are entering upon a new 
era. The change in mental attitude 
alone is immense, and will be even more 
marked and telling as the days and 
months go by and demonstrate that goods 
can be made in this country without the 
gracious and supernatural intervention 
of McKinley. Of course, it will take 
time to break up among certain manu- 
facturers the habit of lifting up their 
eyes unto Washington, whence cometh 
their help. But four years will accom- 
plish wonders in this direction, and the 
leading organ of protection now reluc- 
tantly admits that no increase in duties 
can be had before 1898. In that period 
men will buy and sell and get gain. The 
present outlook is that they will do it on 
a large scale; but if they are able to do 
it on asmall scale or on any scale at all, 
it must work a revolution in their in- 
herited idea of the dependence of busi- 
ness prosperity upon high customs du- 
ties. 

This revolution is already started, and 
is manifesting itself in striking ways. 
One way is the astonishing bursts of 
frankness on the part of manufacturers 
and trade journals. Truths which reve- 
nue reformers have been whispering in a 
corner, erstwhile protectionists are now 
proclaiming from the housetops. Here is 
a plain-spoken writer in the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter who tells the woollen 
manufacturers some homely truths to 
which reformers have in vain tried to 
get them to listen. He affirms that, 
though it is true that there have been a 
great many failures among woollen ma- 
nufacturers during the past ten years, 
‘*nine-tenths of these failures would 
have occurred had the tariff been dou- 
ble what it was or is,’’ The trouble is in 
the underling manufacturers themselves, 
he maintains, and not in their tariff stars. 
They are slack and behind the times in 
their business methods and mill equip- 
ment, and ‘“‘want the laws of the country 
made so that they can make the greatest 
possible amount of money in the shortest 
possible time, and without any risk,” 
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This is the class of manufacturers who 
are “ continually complaining and cry- 
ing for more protection.’’ They are the 
incompetent and lazy, who would natu- 
rally be driven to the wall in any business, 
to the great relief and profit of the 
competent and energetic; and yet they 
‘‘cannot be forced out of the business as 
long as the Government protects them 
as it has done in the past.”’ 

Another manufacturer, taking up the 
question of ability to meet foreign com- 
petition under the new tariff, declares 
that ‘‘ the old rattle-trap mills,’ filled 
with obsolete and worn-out machinery, 
cannot meet foreign competition or do- 
mestic either. On the other hand, mills 
‘built to be operated,” and equipped 
especially for some special lines of goods, 
under trained and scientific oversight, 
are on a paying basis and will continue 
there, no matter what the tariff rates. 
In line with this is the assertion of Rhode 
Island experts that some manufacturers 
in that State are able ‘‘ to compete 
with Englishmen on their own terms.”’ 
And a trade report on the New York 
woollen-voods market for the last week 
in August says that the buyers—of whom 
the market is ‘ full’’—are acting on the 
fact that ‘ the supply for the spring 
season is to be drawn from domestic 
sources,” This is due to the im- 
proved processes of manufacture and to 
a reduced cost of production, brought 
about by the hard times, and more than 
sufticient to overcome any tariff changes 
which have been made. 

All this is a refreshing change from 
the doleful plaints of the alarmed manu 
facturers which we have heard in such 
a depressing chorus all these years. 
Equally refreshing is the good advice 
which trade journals are giving to the 
manufacturers within their special pro- 
vinces. They are at last beginning to 
appeal to American inventiveness and 
pluck as the qualities which are going 
to enable us to meet our foreign ene- 
mies at the gates. The need of estab- 
lishing technical schools is also wisely 
insisted upon, and the necessity of put- 
ting ourselves on a level with foreign- 
ers in the application of science to 
industry. Here has been the real su- 
periority of the foreign manufacturer. 
An American manufacturer in straits 
has rushed madly off to Washington to 
get his duties doubled; the German has 
put a dozen more skilled chemists and 
Chemnitz graduates on his pay-roll, de- 
spatched polyglot drummers to all parts 
of the world to get orders, and thus been 
able to snap his fingers at our tariff. 

That isthe kind of thing that the 
American manufacturer will now have 
to do. He will have to conduct his 
business without the expense of abranch 
office in the ways and means commit- 
tee-room. Instead of mortgaging his 
mill to defeat a_ tariff-reform Con. 
gressman, he will mortgage it, if ne- 
cessary, to buy the newest machinery 
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and latest patented devices and to em- 
ploy superintendents who know their 
business. With free raw material he 
will not need to ask favors of anybody, 
or dread competition of any sort except 
the competition of superior skill. If the 
Yankee cannot hold his own in that par- 
ticular, then all his boasting is vain. 
There is no doubt that he can, or that 
Mr. Gladstone is right in predicting the 
transference to this country of the in- 
dustrial supremacy of the world, when 
once American inventiveness and prac- 
tical skill and business talent are given 
a fair field and no favors. 


OUR FOREIGN COPYRIGHT RELATIONS. 
THE recent proceedings in the German 
Parliament with a view to the abroga- 
tion of the copyright convention  be- 
tween that country and the United 
States again call public attention to the 
anomalous position occupied by our 
country in regard to literary property. 
It will be remembered that the Revised 
Statutes were amended by an act passed 
March 3, 1891, to go into effect July 1 
of the same 
limited legal protection in the United 
States to the literary and artistic 
property of foreigners under certain 
alternative conditions. These condi- 
tions, set out in section 13 of the act, 
are to the effect that whatever advan- 
tages the new act insures shall apply 
to subjects of a foreign state only («) 
when such nation permits to citizens of 
the United States the benefits of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as 
to its own citizens; or (b) ‘‘ when such 
foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides 
for reciprocity in the grant of copy 
right, by the terms of which agreement 
the United States of America may at its 
pleasure become a party to such agree 
ment.’’ 

It is difficult to construe this last 
clause. Evidently the framers of it had 
in mind the International Copyright 
Union and the inclusion of the United 
States therein. This union is founded 
on an international agreement for re- 
ciprocity of copyright, and, according to 
article 18 of that agreement, any coun- 


year, so as to grant a 


‘try which within its own limits assures 


legal protection to the rights which are 
the objects of the convention, may be 
admitted to the union upon request; 
such accession implying adhesion to 
all the articles and admission to all 
the advantages of the treaty. But 
the second article of the convention 
stipulates that ‘the authors of any 
one country, or their assigns, enjoy 
for their works in-all the other coun- 
tries of the union, whether such works 
are or are not published in one of these 
countries, the rights which the respective 
laws now accord, or may in the future ac 
cord, to natives.’’ Itis clear, therefore, 
that the United States cannot subscribe 
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to the Berne treaty or become a party 
to the International Copyright Union so 
long as our law makes not only publi 
cation, but actual manufacture, within 
the United States, a conditi-n to ob 
taining copyright; or that such adhe 
sion to the treaty would have to be con 
strued as nullifying the American- 
manufacture clause in the copyright 
act, so far as the authors of the coun. 
tries now parties, or hereafter to become 
parties, to that treaty are concerned. 
Just what was intended, therefore, by 
the insertion in section 13 of the copy 
right act of the words ‘‘at its pleasure,” 
it is difficult to conceive, but apparently 
they were included upon a notion that 
the United States should be admitted to 
the 
for this view 
the Depart 
a letter addressed to 


the Berne treaty upon the basis of 
act of March 3, Lvl; 
we have the authority ot 
ment of State in 
the Swiss minister by Mr. William I 
Wharton, acting secretary, who says 


and 


“It seems necessary to interpret them as 
signifying that the [international] agreement 
must admit of the adhesion of this govern 
ment on the basis of the law in which they 
are found, In other words, the agreement 
can be said to permit the United States to 
become a party ‘atits pleasure’ only when 
such agreement admits of the adhesion of the 
United States, and extends to it the benetits 
of the conventional guarantees in return for 
the privileges which the present law affords,” 


That is to presuppose that the United 
States would be admitted into the inter 
national agreement to profit by the ad 
vantages offered by it, without being 
required to be bound by the stipulations 
binding upon the several other govern 
ments which are parties to the conven 
tion—an idea which proved futile. 

The foreign interested 
contended, on the other hand, that, as 
the United States had been invited to 
join the Berne convention, and could at 


governinents 


any time do so by signifying a desire to 
the articles of 
agreement, the 


accept international 


second condition ex 
pressed in article 18 of our copyright 
virtually complied with so 
far as the the 

national Copyright were 
cerned, and applications were made for 
the extension of the benefits of the act 
of March 38, 1891, upon this basis. But 
this interpretation was denied by the 
Department of State, 
France, Belgium, Great 


act was 


states within Inter 


Union con 


whereupon 
Britain, and 
Switzerland renewed application on the 
ground that the alternative stipulation 
contained in article 13 was fulfilled, be 
cause their respective laws already af 
forded to natives of the United States 
copyright upon substantially the same 
their own citizens. The 
Department of State having certified to 
the truth of this claim, after an exami 
nation of the copyright legislation of 
each country, President Harrison there- 
upon issued the first copyright procla- 
mation, extending the application of the 
copyright the the 


countries, inelnding the 


basis as to 


law to citizens of 


above named 








The 


British possessions, under date of July 


Nation. 


1, i891, the very day on which the copy 
right act went into effect. Upon similar 
grounds, a proclamation was published, 
also by President Harrison, in behalf of 
Italy, on October 31, Isu2; and President 
Cleveland, by proclamations of May 8 
and July 20, 1893, extended copyright 
protection to the citizens of Denmark 
and Portugal respectively. Negotiations 
were also entered into with Spain, but 
up to this time have not resulted in the 
promulgation of a proclamation 
Germany also had contended for a 
copyright proclamation on the ground of 
membership in the 
but 


clared insutlicient 


Inte rnational Copy 


right Union, this reason was de 
Neither was the al 
ternative condition of section 13 of the 
copyright act satistied, for while the 
laws mn force in the German empire ox 
tend the protection of « opyrizht tosuch 
works by foreigners as are issued by 
publishers in Germany, the statutes are 
declared applicable to the literary ind 
artistic works of natives, whether pub 
lished in Germany or clsewhere Tene: 
it was necessary to formulkite a ¢ opyright 
Washing 
ton, on January 15, and ratified on April 
the 


thus far the only, copyright 


treaty, which was signed at 


15, to go into effect on May 6, sor 
first, and 
treaty entered into by the | 
Article 1 of 
that citizens of 


nited States 


this convention provides 
the United States shall 
enjoy in the German empire the protes 

tion of copyright as regards works of lit 
erature and art, and security against the 
illegal reproduction of photographs, on 
the same basis as such protection is ac 
corded to subjects of the en 

article 2 stipulates that in re 
citizens of Germany shall be 

to the 


LSM. 


benetits of the ac 
According to article the treaty 
may be terminated at the end of three 
months after the day upon which either 
party thereto gives notice of wit 
This treaty met with much opposition 
in Germany at the time of its proposal 
on the ground that, under a show of r 
ciprocity, the United States demanded 
a whole in exchange for a part This 
complaint was not without foundation 
The usual course has been to sti] ulate 


that the privileges guaranteed by a copy- 
right convention shall not exceed in one 
country the rights secured by the laws 
ot the other country to its own citizens 
The benetits of our copyright act. how 
ever, were not offered in exchange for 
equivalent privileges t e secured t 


citizens of the United States 
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as taxes were levied upon the personal 
property of a decedent, his real property 
should also be mulcted. This argument 
ignores the fact that real property is sub- 
ject to local taxation, or ‘‘rates,’”’ in 
England, from which personalty is ex- 
empt. It also ignores the principle of 
the distribution of the incidence of tax- 
ation. No economist will deny that if 
mortgages are effectively taxed, the rate 
of interest will be raised to borrowers 
upon the security of real estate, and that 
the value of real estate will experience 
a corresponding decline. It is still more 
evident that a direct tax upon real es- 
tate causes a diminution of its value. It 
does not increase productiveness, while 
it subtracts from income. The pos- 
sessor of real estate upon which a tax 
is imposed which he did not anticipate 
when he came into possession, inevita- 
bly suffers an impairment of his revenue. 
But the steady decline in the price of 
wheat and other agricultural products 
has notoriously diminished the rent- 
rolls of the great families of England to 
an extent which has seriously em- 
barrassed many of them, and this added 
burden will undoubtedly give the coup 
de grace to not a few. 

It is common for theorists upon taxa- 
tion to speak of the acquisition of prop- 
erty by descent or will as something 
like a windfall, part of which, as in the 
case of treasure-trove, may be seized by 
the tax-gatherers. It is generally the 
case, as a matter of fact, that the death 
of an ordinary man is not a pecuniary 
blessing to his family, but a serious 
disaster; while in the case of families 
of wealth, although the title may be in 
a single individual, the property is re- 
garded as a family possession. The death 
of the nominal owner, therefore, can 
seldom imp‘ove the circumstances of 
those for whom he provided; and it is 
beyond question that the Government, 
in exacting a tax upon the inheritance 
of the widow and orphans upon the 
death of the husband and father, gene- 
rally deprives them of a part of that in- 
come of which they have previously en- 
joyed the possession though not the 
title. 

The family ownership of property is 
peculiarly an institution of the English 
aristocracy. The great estates are all 
‘** settled”’ in such a way that the tenant 
in possession, after he has satisfied the 
charges upon the property for the benefit 
of the female members of the family and 
its younger sons, has but a moderate 
income left. The new law, however, 
allows no exemption on this account. 
There may be half-a-dozen changes of 
title in a generation, and should such 
an event occur—and it is far from unpre- 
cedented—the entire income of a large 
estate for that period would be confis- 
cated by the Government. Taxation was 
carried to this extreme under the later 
Roman Empire, but it is doubtful if any- 
thing like it has been seen under any ci- 





vilized government. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, in aspeech full of dignified pathos, 
not long since explained to his tenants 
and neighbors at Buxton that it would 
be impossible for his family henceforth 
to contribute as they had done to pub- 
lic improvements. With an honorable 
pride he declared that neither his pre- 
decessors nor himself had looked upon 
the revenues of their estates as a means 
of exclusive, or personal, or selfish grati- 
fication. He made it no boast, and 
claimed for it no merit, that he and they 
had not only regarded it a duty, but had 
found it a pleasure, to devote a large, 
and in some cases the largest, portion 
of this revenue to objects in which the 
tenants and the general public had an 
interest. But as the exactions of the Gov- 
ernment upon his death would amount 
to from six to ten, possibly to twelve, 
years’ net income from the property, it 
required no calculation to see that its 
maintenance upon the former principles 
ceased to be possible. 

This result is admitted to be probable 
by all, although many upholders of the 
new taxes regard it as lamentable. Lord 
Farrer, in a very earnest, although very 
feeble, defence of the budget, deplores 
the divorce from the popular party of 
the great houses who for more than a 
century ‘‘ have loved the people well.”’ 
He adds: 

‘* Nor can any one travel through this beau- 
tiful England of ours without feeling how 
much of its beauty, of its charm, of all its in- 
herited ‘ wealth of hall and bower,’ of park 
and moor and field and forest, traversed 
by pleasant paths and open to enjoyment 
by the whole community, is due to the 
proper pride, the wealth, the taste, and 
the liberaiity of successive generations of 
noblemen and squires who have spent in 
adorning the country the means and efforts 
which in other countries have been devoted 
to seaside villas or to urban palaces. It will 
be an evil time for town-dwellers in England 
when Yorkshire and Sussex, Cumberland and 
Devonshire, are cut up into ten-acre villas or 
three-acre allotments.” 

Lord Farrer endeavors to console him- 
self for the coming downfall of the 
great families by the reflection that rich 
men will buy and maintain the country- 
seats which these families will be com- 
pelled to relinquish. Doubtless this will 
be so; but the sentiment of loyalty can- 
not survive the change. The lands once 
owned by the nobility of France are all 
occupied and their castles tenanted; but 
a rich bourgeoisie is not an aristocracy. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


THE report of the statistics of railways 
for the year ending June 30, 1893, issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, comes with a reasonable degree of 
promptness considering the delays and 
difficulties encountered by the statis- 
tician in getting uniform and com- 
plete reports from our rail carriers. 
‘Poor’s Manual’ for the year 1893 has also 
been recently issued. The manual and 
the supplement to the Financial Chroni- 
cle occupy fields of their own which the 





federal volume does not cover; never- 
theless, the interstate figures are better 
for broad generalizations and for com- 
parisons of States and of railways by 
groups: it is these general statements 
which are now under discussion. 

The first table printed by the com- 
mission is very suggestive. Of course 
the need of railways is measured by the 
character and quantity of the traflic 
furnished, but, in estimating on this 
need, the proportion of miles to area 
and to population is also an important 
factor. We select representative States 
to show the varying conditions: 
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Mass........ 26.4 | 8.9 | Nebr’ska 9.2 49.2 
New York.., 168 | 12.6 Kansas.. 10.8 58.7 
Penn ....0.. 20.6 16.6 Wash’t’n 4.1 74.7 
IO siscacoe 20.5 21.5 Califor’a 3.0 37.2 
Illinots..... 18.6 25.6 Texas... 3.5 338.7 


Minnesota.. 7.4 43.8 Alabama et 22.8 
Iowa....... | 15.8 | 41.8 |/Georgia. 8.3 | 25.3 

The differences in the length of rail- 
road to population are interesting. The 
Eastern States are apparently satisfied 
with a mileage but a fourth ora fifth 
of the number of miles built in our new- 
er States in proportion to the number of 
people. Washington and Kansas are pre- 
eminent for this seeming overplus of rail- 
road lines, though the former State does 
not rely exclusively upon agriculture. 
The farming States, again, are to be 
judged in part by the character of the 
crops—corn, for instance, justifying 
more miles of railway than cotton. Yet 
when allowance is made, the high fig- 
ures for some of the Western States in- 
dicate a large railway mileage built for 
strategic purposes and in advance of the 
needs of the people. In time, of course, 
the ratio may become as low as at 
the East, yet the population of Kansas 
and Nebraska must double without any 
addition to the railway lines before an 
approach to that condition would be 
made. In part this difference is equal- 
ized by the facilities afforded and the 
cost of the railways of the two sec- 
tions, the capitalization per mile at the 
East being double. The column of 
miles according to area being in inverse 
proportion—showing much less mileage 
at the West—reveals that the Western 
States are still sparsely populated, and 
have room for the people which the 
overbuilding of railways presupposes will 
come in the future. 

Out of 1,890 railways in the United 
States, but 752 are independent com- 
panies—an increase of 40 over 1892. 
This brief statement shows how rapid- 
ly consolidation into systems is going 
on. Some good observers, indeed, believe 
that the problem of insufficient net earn- 
ings can be solved in no other way. A 
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fact looking in the same direction is 
that 42 companies have over 1,000 miles 
each, those 42 controlling 56 per cent. of 
all our railway mileage. 

Though Congress in 1893 passed a law 
making automatic couplers and train- 
brakes obligatory after 1898, progress in 
equipping cars is slow, only 216,923 
freight-cars out of a total of 1,013,807 
being fitted with such couplers. 

The total number of men employed in 
railway service on June 380, 1893, was 
873,602. The annual increase in popu 
lation is about 2.50 per cent.; the rate 
of increase in railway employment dur- 
ing the year was 6 per cent,, while, 
if we count in the families, the percent- 
age would be much larger. ‘‘ Clearly,” 
remarks the statistician, ‘‘there is no 
tendency as yet for the railway industry 
to lessen its claim on the laboring popu- 
lation of the country.’’ Those employees 
figure out but a little over 5 per mile—a 
low average as compared with Europe, 
and one which speaks well for the effi- 
ciency of the American workman. The 
total railway capital reaches an enor- 
mous sum, which may be briefly stated 
thus: , 


Amount Per mile. 
Common stocks........ $3,952,001, 602 } $28 184 
Preferred stocks........ 686,925,516) = _ 
NE  Srcvcnk ceeukakn Gan 4,504,353,162) 
Misce:laneous  obliga- i 
Mc cacrtnoke cvteces 410,474,647 + $1,545 
Income bonds........... 248, 132,730 | 
Equipment trust notes. 62,694, 282 
Other GODS... ...ccccsees ° 611,610,171 3,692 
Total capital.......... $10,506, 235,410 63,421 


Of this total it appears that $1,563,- 
022,233 of stocks and bonds were owned 
by the railways on June 30, 1893, an 
increase during the year of $171,565, 
180. $1,185,784,339 thereof were shares 
of stock; another indication of the ten- 
dency towards amalgamation in some 
form. It is of melancholy interest to 
note that nearly 15 per cent. of the 
above bonds and 61 per cent. of the 
above stocks received no return during 
that year. 

The annual traftic per mile of railway 
shows a steady increase, whose average 
haul was 125 miles for freight and 24 
miles for passengers. We hear so much 
of ‘‘ through” business in these days 
that we are apt to forget until reminded 
by such small averages that the great- 
er part of our railway traftic is ‘“ lo 
cal,” and is not carried very far. 
The average passenger journey is 15 
miles in New England, 32 miles in Ohio, 
08 miles in the South, 28 in the North 
west, 76 in Montana and Wyoming, 54 
in Kansas, 50 in Texas, and 35 on the 
Pacific Slope. New England manages 
to crowd 61 passengers into each ave- 
rage train, while others must be con- 
tent with 30 or 34, the average for 
the whole United States being 42 
The average number of tons in a 
freight train is largest (238) for the Mid- 
dle States, and smallest (121 and 137) for 
New England and Texas, the average for 
the United States being 184 tons. The 
relative economy of operation in differ- 
ent States and on different roads is 
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thus shown. The percentage of ope 
rating expenses to revenue reveals a 
gradual increase, being 65.3 per cent. in 
IssS and 67.5 per cent. in 1893. This 
steady encroachment of expenses on 
earnings is indicated in another way by 
the gradual decline in the average rate 
per ton-mile from 1 cent in 1888 to 8.7 
mills in 1898—a small difference, but one 
productive of serious financial results 
when applied to so large an aggregate 

The record of accidents is humiliat 
ing. During the year, 2,727 employees 
and 299 passengers were killed, and 31,- 
729 employees and 3,229 passengers were 
injured. Collisions, derailments, and 
accidents at stations account for the in- 
juries and deaths of passengers. Em. 
ployees were killed and injured princi 
pally by coupling cars and falling from 
trains, making a seriously large total. 
The transition period when the standard 
coupler is slowly coming into use is 
more destructive to switchmen éhan 
even the old link and pin. Train brakes 
when generally in use will also lessen 
the risks of employees. Compared with 
the ratio of safety in England, railroad 
ing in the United States is a venture 
some employment, for safety to passen- 
gers and men is costly and railway in- 
comes are limited 


TOLSTOIL ON PATRIOTISM. 
PARIs, August 15, ISM 
A MOST singular sequel to the famous de- 
moustrations at Cronstadt and at Paris which 
consecrated what is commonly called the Rus 
sian alliance, is to be found in a small book 
of 180 pages, which might be termed a pam- 
phlet, by Count Leo Tolstoi 


gestive title of * The Christian Spirit and Pa- 


It bears the sug- 
triotism.’ It appeared at first in some Rus- 
sian review; | have it before me in an anony- 
mous French translation. It has already 
created some sensation, as does everything 
coming from the pen of the celebrated author 
of ‘War and Peace.’ 


novel has for its theatre the Russian soil dur- 





“hat extraordinary 





ing its invasion by Napoleon and the * grande 
armée.” When Tolstoi wrote it. he was not 
yet thoroughly imbued with ¢ leas which 
have found expression In his latest works; he 
had not yet discovered his ‘‘ road to Damas 
nd Peace’ 


very peculiar views on the pretended art of 






cus.” Still, you can see in * War 


War, on the value of strategical combinations, 
on the futility of the military plans of the best 
] eaks*with many details 
4 resist the 
speaks also of Napoleon 

nakes them, in fact, 


evidently believes that 

















f chance, that the ele 

ist en with its 

t v is carried to its 

extreme ir War a Pe it contains a 
part of the truth, but it is: he wh truth 

lolstoi felt already any years ag a sort 

yf contempt for military glory; this contempt 

was changed to hor when he became a 

reformer. T r of ‘My Religion,’ which 

Ss me >the religion of the Gospel, of what 





the first Huguenots in France called the * pur 


Evangile.” has now be © a systematic non- 








resistant, and in this quality he has declared 








war on war. This new state of mind explains 
his attitude on the question of the Russia 
alliance, for, in his opinion, this alliance 
fraught with war. He begins his attack 


these terms 


* The Russiaus and the French have known 
each other for centuries; somet thev were 
on amicable terms, but more ft fort 


nately, their Governments 





against each other, Sudde Ap pe i this 
odd thing: because, two vears ag a fren 

squadron came to Cronstadt, and its officers 
having landed, ate and drank much, say 

and hearing meanwhile Iving and stupid 
words; and because, in [St, s an squad 
ron, in its turn, came to Tou L its off 
cers, going to Paris, ate and dt rh, hea: 
ing meanwhile words even Ville an 





foolish—-for this double reason, this is what 
happened: not only the persons who bad 
drunk and eaten and made speeches : 
even those who had beer present at these fes 


tivities, nav, all those wl vin teers pore 
sent, but who had beard of them and read 
accounts of them-—muillions of Fr hier and 
of Russians-——began suddenly to think that 


they had quite a singular affection for act 
other, that all the Russians adored all t! 
French, and that all the French adored all ¢ 


> 
Russians 


Polstoi yoes Om im this v t he gives x 
tracts from articles published in the \ 
Vremva on the subject of ¢ visit of the Rus 
sians to Paris. The reports of this interesting 
event given to the Russians were s letailed 
that the writers of the \ \ ~ 
gave to their readers the menus t! ners 
offered to the Russian admiral and his Ty 
hions. a They publish t Ais » saves 
speeches which were pronounced it 


menus were more varied than the speeches 





The same idea was expressed in a ndred 
forms : We love each ot! 
war, if is evenze N s pen 
we wish t sure tra . } pe. W 
love the Emperor and the | ss Russias 
we love also M. Cart ’ M Ca Ww 
Ve ‘ I vy. Ww vet! av tw < 
Ve pea Many w " © eX 
hanged, many the presents 1 t E 
pel f Russia, to Ad \ i his sa 
ors, the LK n Rit ss flow 
in everv body's v s. Itis ft tf I 
stoi to show that under t \ this sudden 
mutual dramatic and sensational affection 
there was reality s gz which did not 
tit utward expression. The Russians and 
the neh Were a ated mot so h by af 
fect as by a mmon sentiment of ani 


mosity; the name of Germany was never pre 
nounced, but the thought of Germany, of the 
Triple Alliance, of the dangers which might 
arise for France in case this Triple Alliance 


ever became offensive instead of remaining de 





fensive, relief experienced in France since 
it was felt that the alliance of the three Em- 
perors was for ever broken, and since the Em- 
peror of Russia had manifestly shown that he 
would keep his hands free, make himself as 
strong as possible, and use eventually his in- 
creasing strength in favor of peace—all these 
sentiments, conscious in some, unconscious in 
many, contributed to give to the manifesta 
tions at Paris an importance which may be 
overrated, but which it is impossible to deny. 

The general feeling among the people was a 
very simple feeling The Russians make us a 
visit; let us receive them well. We are no 
er alone in Europe, as we have been since 


ion, 


isv0, we have at lasta friend.’”’ And nothing 
could be more spontaneous than the general 
decoration of the capital during the visit of 
Avelan. In the most humble streets, at the 
windows of the poorest people, you could see 
the French and the Russian flags together. 
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This genuine friendliness of the people had 
really something touching. It is only too easy 
for Tolstoi to point out many ridiculous inci 
dents of the Russian visit: but there was in the 
manifestation of joy on the part of the popula- 
tion of Paris achivalrous element which a man 
like him ought better to have perceived. The 
term chivalrous is perbaps too noble and 
too strong, but | find no other. In every 
Frenchman’s thought the behavior of the Ita- 
lians, who, with the memories of Solferino and 
Magenta fresh in their minds, boldly, one 
night say cynically, entered into the Triple 
Alliance, was strongly contrasted with the 
behavior of the Russians, who might reproach 
us with the useless war of the Crimea and the 
fall of Sebastopol, yet who would not, not- 
withstanding the most urgent entreaties, enter 
into any political alliance with our virtual 
enemies. The French, rightly or wrongly, 
credited the Russians with great magnanimity, 
and they wished not to appear insensible to it. 
I maintain, therefore, that there was some- 
thing very unaffected, very spontaneous, very 
independent of charlatanism in the demon- 
strations of the French population on the arri- 
val of the Russians. 

Charlatanism, of course, in all such cireum- 
stances had fair play; the press especially 
found an admirable occasion for sensational 
articles and emotional demonstrations. The 
visit took place not very long after the Pa- 
nama trial, when it had been found out that 
the press of Paris had more than its share in 
the plunder of the Panama Company, all 
under the name of ‘‘expenses of publicity.” 
It therefore seized with great alacrity on 
Admiral Avelan and the Russians; it felt the 
need of a diversion; it became very emotional 
and patriotic. Patriotism was to do for it 
what Victor Hugo says of love: 

“Et Vamour tul refait une virginite.” 


Admiral Avelan once appeared, in one of the 
fétes, having on his right and on his left two 
gentlemen who had been somewhat prominent 
in the Panama affair. The admiral wears a 
beard with two points, and has, at a distance, 
a vague resemblance to Christ. A witty jour- 
nalist, at the sight of Avelan with the two 
persons who were doing him the honors, said : 
** Look well at this, for no such thing has been 
seen since the days of Jesus.” 

Tolstoi compares the Russian demonstrations 
to the exhibitions sometimes given in certain 
mental epidemics: the whole affair seems to 
him a pathological case. This is a mere para- 
dox, which does not deserve to be discussed. 
Tolstoi becomes more serious when he says 
that the protestations made in France as well 
as in Russia in the name of peace cover really 
projects and desires which are inconsistent 
with peace. Milliards of francs are spent in 
military preparations and millions of men are 
under arms in Europe. ‘‘The devil,” says Tol- 
stoi, ‘‘is the father of lies.” He denounces as 
a lie this sudden affection of the Russians for 
the Frencii, of the French for the Russians. 
He does not spare his own country: 

“On the eve of the Turco-Russian war we 
witnessed a similar outburst. The Russians 
suddenly began to love I don’t know which 
Slavic brethren. These Slavic brethren we 
had ignored for centuries, and really the Ger- 
mans, the French, the English have always 
been and are even now infinitely nearer us than 
these Montenegrins and Serbs and Bulgarians, 
Then, also, we began to give fétes and recep- 
tions which were magnified by these Aksa- 
koffs and Katkoffs, who are justly looked upon 
in Paris as models of patriotism. Then, as 


now, there was talk of nothing else than of the 
love which the Russians suddenly felt for the 
Then, exactly as it was 


Slavs of the Balkans. 
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yesterday in Paris, people met at Moscow, ate 
and drank and said foolish things, and felt 
moved with great sentiments, and spoke of 
unity and of peace; . . . and finally, Alex- 
ander II., who really did not want a war, con- 
sented to it. Hundreds and thousands of men 
died, and millions of men were reduced to a 
savage state and deprived of all Christian sen- 
timents. Well, what took place in Toulon and 
in Paris, what is still going on under our eyes, 
leads evidently to an even more horrible car- 


” 


nage. 


Tolstoi maintains that the people, the work- 
ing population in all countries, is absolutely 
indifferent to political questions, which are 
the exclusive preoccupation of the governments. 
He maintains that patriotism is an artiticial 
sentiment, fostered by these same govern- 
ments, and which has no real foundation in 
the human heart, at least to-day in Europe. 
Patriotism seems to him the product of educa- 
tion, of literature, of journalism. ‘‘What,” he 
says, “is called patriotism in our time is pure- 
ly a disposition of mind perpetually kept up 
among the peoples by schools, religion, the 
venal press which works for the Government; 
it is also a temporary exaltation which the 
ruling classes excite by exceptional means in 
the class of people having the lowest moral 
and intellectual standard, and which is after- 
wards represented as the expression of the will 
of the whole people.” ‘‘And what,” he says 
again, “is this sublime sentiment which you 
teach the people? It is merely the prefer- 
ence given by each man to his own country 
compared to all other countries; it is perfectly 
well expressed in the German song, ‘ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland tiber Alles.’ You may re- 
place the name of Germany with that of any 
other state, and you will have the complete 
formula of patriotism.” 

This attack on patriotism is really an attack 
on what the French call ‘‘chauvinism” and 
the English ‘‘Jingoism.” It is followed by ad- 
mirable pages on the Christian ideal of peace 
and universal brotherhood. It is impossible to 
read some of these pages without emotion. 
“Oh ! how little would be necessary to deliver 
men from all the evils which stifle them if only 
they ceased to lie; if only they would not al- 
low themselves to repeat the lie which is whis- 
pered in their ears; if they only told what they 
think and what they feel! . . . It is neces 
sary that mankind should abandon the ancient 
public opinion, which has had its time, for the 
new public opinion. This change is as inevita- 
ble as the fall of the dead leaves in the spring.” 
L am sadly afraid that the springtime Tolstoi 
dreams of is still very distant. The world is 
still in arms, and the struggle for life seems to 
become even more fierce. 


THE MEUSE, AND THE 


MOSELLE.—I. 


THE SEINE, 


= 
BERNCASTEL AM MOSEL, August 14, 1894, 

THE basin of the upper Meuse lies between 
those of the Seine and the Moselle, like the 
dwindling territory of a little prince between 
the growing kingdoms of two powerful neigh- 
bors. First on one side, then on the other, one 
of its branches is lopped off, leaving now only 
a long slender trunk stream between the en- 
croaching headwaters of its rivals. These 
changes are so manifest that they should not 
be recorded only in technical, scientific jour- 
nals; they deserve the attention of a wider cir- 
cle of readers, and particularly of those who, 
in travelling, enjoy looking into the signifi- 
cance and development of the landscape as 
they do into the sequence and meaning of his- 


torical events. To emphasize the story of 





the three rivers, I shall select the most mani- 
fest examples of the changes produced by their 
interaction, and tell first of the full-swinging 
meanders of the Seine and the Moselle, after- 
wards of the looser meanders of the upper 
Meuse, and finally of the reason for this con- 
trast in the diversion of the Aire at Grandpré 
from the Meuse to the Seine by the Aisne, and 
in the diversion of the upper Moselle above 
Toul from the Meuse to the lower Moselle by a 
branch of the Meurthe. The rivers have of 
course been named with no regard whatever 
to these changes, which are only beginning to 
be recognized by geographers; but a glance at 
a good map will make the case plain enough. 

The Seine from its middle basin to the sea is 
characterized by a remarkably sinuous course, 
which fully doubles the river djstance from 
Paris to Havre over the length of a direct 
line between the two cities, and at the same 
time certainly adds wonderfully to the pic- 
turesqueness of its valley. The swinging curves 
of the river, and the sympathetic relation be- 
tween the slope of the valley sides and the 
turn of the river curves, is one of the beauties 
of this part of France; but it is a beauty that 
the hurried traveller is not likely to see. Rail- 
roads seldom select fine points of view to guide 
their tracks, and the through lines from the 
Channel to Paris avoid the roundabout river 
course. Highways are much better in this re- 
spect; but better still is the combination of a 
bicycle on the roads and an occasional walk 
from the roads up the hillsides to outlooks that 
command the adjacent country. The roads 
are so good, the maps show the country, the 
roads, and the towns so well, the towns are so 
conveniently placed for stopping, their hotels 
are so sufliciently comfortable for the reasona- 
ble traveller, and the prospects on the way are 
so delightful, that an excursion from Havre to 
Paris in this manner is to be highly recom 
mended. 

For the sake of variety, the beginning of the 
journey may be made on the steamer that runs 
up the river with the racing tide from Havre 
to Rouen; and if fortunate in coming when 
the boat leaves Havre early in the morning, 
the traveller will have a long afternoon to con 
tinue his view on the wheel from the upper 
port. Duclair, at the apex of the first great 
northward bend below Rouen, is the proper 
place to disembark, about noon, because from 
the hill just east of the town so many features 
of river scenery are displayed. On ascending 
to the summit, the hill is seen to be merely the 
edge of a remarkably even upland in which the 
Seine has cut down its meandering valley. 
Broad vistas open across gently undulating 
fields, all at about the same level in whatever 
direction the eye turns, north of the Seine or 
south of it. Patches of woodland close the 
view; a few overtopping church spires point 
the sites of upland villages. The valley is 
strongly incised in the upland, its average 
depth being four hundred feet hereabouts, On 
either side of the north-bend of Duclair is seen a 
great south-bend, partly traceable by the 
course of the river itself, and easily recognized 
for a greater distance by the steep slopes of the 
valley with their white chalk quarries or their 
dark belts of trees on the outer side of the 
river curves. Between these south-bends and 
stretching towards the observer is a long slop- 
ing spur of the southern upland, projecting 
into the north-bend of Duclair, covered by 
the forest of Mauny on its higher southern 
part, but occupied by fields and villages where 
it gradually descends close to the level of the 
river at its northern end. Similar spurs from 
the northern upland project into the adjacent 
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south-bends, bearing the forests of Roumaire 
and of Jumiéges on their shoulders, and slant- 
ing gently down to low tields and villages near 
their southern ends by the river.. The high 
necks of the spurs are often narrower than 
their lower fields, which broaden into the river 
bends, so the northern and southern uplands 
are as it were dovetailed together for many 
miles up and down the winding Seine. 

A marked feature of the district is the per- 
sistent manner in which the river swings on 
as long a curveas possible around the sloping 
spurs, throwing its current close under the 
steep bluff that descends from the opposite up- 
land. This behavior so plainly suggests that 
the valley, steep on the concave slopes, de- 
scending gently on the convex spurs, has been 
cut down in,.the plateau by the river itself, 
that one wonders why earlier observers felt 
obliged to call on the agency of the sea to ex- 
plain it. The river not only fills its curves, 
but it is expanding them by undercutting the 
steep bank and withdrawing from the sloping 
spurs; and of this fact, the view from Duclais 
offers a peculiarly interesting bit of evidence, 
Here coming down to the Seine by a narrow val 
ley from the northeast is a little stream named 
Ste. Austreberte, like the village at its head 
ten miles away. Duclair lies at its mouth. 
Continuing in the same direction there is a 
dry valley for about three miles cutting 
obliquely across the next western spur, and 
thus isolating its southern part, which holds 
the forest of Jumi¢ges, from the northern part 
which is crowned by the forest of the Trait 
The local railway and the highway both follow 
the dry valley, thus making a short cut 
through the spur on the way from Duclair 
down to Caudebee. Now when you are on the 
ground, nothing can be plainer than that the 
Ste. Austrebert formerly ran on through this 
abandoned valley, mouthing at its further end 
in the next north-bend of the Seine near the 
village of Yainville; and further, that the 
change from that condition of things to the 
present has been caused by the lateral gnawing 
of the Seine, whereby it has expanded the Du 
clair north-bend and worked sideways into the 
neighboring channel of the Ste. Austreberte, 
then saying to the little stream, ‘Don't bother 
yourself about running further down your own 
valley, but come and join me here.” It is one 
of the prettiest little examples of shifted 
streams that I have ever seen; and it illustrates 
perfectly the robust habit of the swinging 
Seine. 

If you arrive early at Daclair and lose no 
time in going up the bill back of the town, you 
may, on descending, take your bicycle and run 
eastward past St. Martin and then southward 
by a not very good road, but passable, to Sa- 
hurs, at the southern end of the next eastward 
spur; there you may ferry over to La Bouille 
and lunch at a little café garden overlooking 
the river in that picturesque village Accord 
ing to your rate of travel and your variety 
of objects, go on in the afternoon along tl 
valley and see Rouen; or leave out the large 
cities and cross over the narrow neck of t} 
next spur by a zigzag road—pushing your bi 
cycle up and coasting downto Elbeuf and 
beyond as far as you choose. Don't go too fat 
Start early, take a good rest over the warmen 
hours at noon, and stop before dark, without 
too much perseverance in surely reaching th 
point you chose in the morning to stop in over 
night. All the way up the valley, the Sein 
tells the same story, throwing its vigorous cut 
rent close under the steep concave bluffs, and 
always edging away from the fields that ce 


scend so smoothly from the sloping spurs ot 





the other side; net only filling its meanders 
but enlarging them. The incident of the Ste. 
Austrebert is, however, not repeated by the 
Seine itself, although it is imminent in the case 
of the pte Which enters from the north be- 
tween Vernou and Bonnitres. The highway 
on the north side of the valley between the lit 
tle villages of Gasny and La Roche-Guvon 
crosses the narrowed neck of the spur now re 

maining between the river and its branch, and 
here the larger stream may some day cut 
through and take out the smaller one. The 
view down the two slopes to the Seine and the 
Epte from the sagging crest of this ridge-like 
neck is extremely suggestive of events to come 

East of Paris, the detailed topographical maps 
show that the Marne has literally abstracted 
the Grand Morin below Meaux, thus indicat 

ing that the vigorous action of the trunk river 
is shared by this large upper branch. 

Now crossing to the Moselle, it teaches the 
same lesson, but by another parabh Chis 
beautiful river kua.ves the open country of Lor 
raine and runs on its way to the Rhine in a 
leep and narrow valley between the plateaus 
of the Hunsriick on the southeast and the 
Eifel on the northwest Like the lower Seine, 
its course here is most serpentine, and, like the 
Seine, it swings boldly round the outer curve 
of its meanders, leaving sloping spurs within 
the loops and cutting steep bluffs on the out 
side of its turns. Whether the Ste. Austrebert 
incident is here precisely repeated or not, | 
cannot sav: but, curiously enough, the Moselle 
has played on itself the same trick that the 
Seine has played on the Ste. Austrebert l 
see this well illustrated, it is best to go down 


below Trier and stop a day at the villas 


Milheim or Lieser rg tothe seighbor 
ing townof Berneastel if something more that 
Village fare is desired The river here runs 
with a strong steady urrent n flomis, it 
rises into the villages on its banks, and . 

of the hotels you may see record of the height 
reached by the water ibave the tirst fl r 
gain a view of the valley. go te Milheim and 
walk southward for a mil rmore up the road 
leading to Monzelfeld; you will there gaina 
height of tive hundred feet over the river and 
the problem will be spread before vou in a 
lovely picture. Something of the rolling up 


lands, several hundred feet above vour station 


may be seen both north and south: thev hold 








out-of-the way villages. and a primitive, bard 
working, ag ltural people, as | saw ross 
ingr the Huns kK t iv u At alx t tine 
evel of r statior isa veryeven and 
well cultivated | I ee or four miles 
broad, stret pa “ ~ f 
the rive this iraAs va ‘ 
ut out of ¢ s vt Mos 
before the lar ts Was raised so hig 
is If now s s bs I ca t 
paratively rion, the river 
! 1 Pa i ude = = ‘ at ‘ ! ur 
Ww tre wh = \ ‘ ? wid 
t voit " Was it ed I 
the fat va \ © « persisted thus 
roducing t . a sf which 
the treneh f+ Wie s fan es: vet «t 
t wus ti > “~’VeTal Mites on a 
erably di . west t rst One 
s always impress king at such a scene 
with the immensit { t e required for the 
river t ti i narrow Valley that 
it f ws tis s i that a Proper recogni 
tion is gained creat munensity 
f tir hat was at an earlier period required 
to cut down and wid itthe high level open 
valley plain, by w the rolling uplands on 
either sick ire ! y wparated Yet eT 


tailv a valley is narrow before it is wid 
must be voung before it is mature However 
long a time has elapsed during the erosiot 
the winding trench of the present Mosel! 
the uplifted land, a much greater time was 
nesded for the erosion ff tt Whier Va ‘ 
plain before the land was uplifted. 


only by the way 


The sweeping curves of the Mose st 
‘losely scanned The Berneastel bend 
in sight and shows the broad river betw 
sloping spur on the north and the steep concen, 
bluff on the south, Just as well as the Se 


the Moselle is cutting inte the blulfs and leavin 





widened fields on the slope of the opposite sy 
Here and there small lateral streams 
down from the rolling uplands im steep» se 
ravines, and thes ten guide the roads 
paths that lead up to the villages on the hi 
country But in trast with these narrow la 
teral ravines. the v tew before us shows two lar 
valleys joing the Mose from the south, back 
f Multheim, and tw thers coming from tl 
north, back of the opy. Villa fi 
On looking closely, t tw arger Vallews beck 
of Miulhein are seen t t their heads alwut 
two miles back f1 river, forming a 
he hem CUrVE ta t Miu it 
neluding a ~olat \ t ' 
The same is t vo Vallevs back 
Lilies Ube \ - va ‘ 
is the san " " 
0 tl Mow i 
practicaity t t s ye 
riv valley \r “ ache Sd 
vet tT a 
it t | ‘ tts ‘ » { 
{ rves : oa Maes ove i \ 
varius nt sun tt 
stu warned sf rm ~ tials - 
al 1a) it > = ea ” 
Isolateat | gradualiy 
the rve toward ’ Y pr 
;™ T \ r-Thna i- 4 ' 
shoe vallews, tl now \ istrea 
’ fr t ack trv: the flom 
the vallevs, al ta i feet over prese 
riv level, is } bv fertile flelds, wit! 
Lose PRICK i \ wes rnd ther Now 
s it not plain that the Mos must have flow 
di around these horses! curves, before | 
cainedt its present direct irse between the 
in that ear time, it formed here a strong 
loublie op, lke i bose pressed 1 tter S. but 


when the valley was cut down to within about 
a hundred feet of its present depth, the en 


oachments of the meanders at the ends of the 


8 wore through its middle, and then the pre 
~ straight course between Mulheim and 
Lieser was adopted. If further proof of this ts 
wanted, it is found in the relative position of 
the ! wm «I ‘ ‘ alle the arin { the ss uthern 
shoe being Just opposite and in lipe with the 
west ari the thern shoe 

itis curious that the guide-books of the re 


not urge Visitors to seek this delight 


land impressive view, and explain to them 
a little of its meaning. Of course the ruined 
tower ver Berneaste! must be visited; the en 
trenchments of two centuries ago on the old 


valley plain above Traben are doubtless worth 
seeing: but why not give a due share of atten- 
tion to the river ruins as well?’ They have 
been well known to geologists for years past; 
others like them are known elsewhere on tbe 
Moselle; but the traveller, even the intelligent 
traveller, runs past them blindfold. The re 
cognition of these old river beds and blulls 

now fields and vineyards—adds wonderfully 
to the enjoyment of the region. As at Duclair 





on the Seine, so at Miilheim on the Moselle 
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it is worth while stopping to see how fully 
these vigorous rivers are up to their duty of 
swinging round their meanders and widening 
their valleys on curves of true form. 

W. Mz. Dz 


Correspondence. 


SUNDRY QUESTIONS. 


To THB Eprtrorn oF THE NATION: 


Sim: A constant reader for many years of 
your paper, who has learned much therefrom, 
and who cares more to reach the truth than to 
justify the theories of any political party, 
would regard it as a favor to himself and to 
many of your readers if you would answer the 
following five questions: 

(1.) Was it not as justifiable for President 
Harrison to allow the Sherman Silver bill to 
become a law as for President Cleveland to 
allow the Gorman tariff to become law ? 

2.) Is not the Democratic party as censur- 
able for allowing a small minority of its rep- 
resentatives to force upon it a highly protec- 
tive tariff as the Republican party for allow- 
ing a minority to compel it, in the case of the 
McKinley law, to adopt higher rates on cer- 
tain articles than the majority approved ? 

(3.) Is not President Cleveland as wrong in 
failing to support the principles of civil-ser- 
vice reform which both he and his party have 
solemnly avowed, and in using patronage to 
influence legislation, as Senator Gorman in 
yielding to the influence of rich corporations 
and blocking his party’s tariff legislation ? 

(4.) Ifa business revival shall follow the enact- 
ment of the Gorman tariff, but not so great as 
that which followed the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley law, will the lesser revival show the 
Gorman law to be better than the McKinley ? 

(5.) If those branches of business which are 
given by the Gorman tariff a protection satis- 
factory to Senator Aldrich and other reason- 
able protectionists shall prosper, and those 
branches which are deprived of all protection 
shall not prosper, can such a result fairly be 
made an argument against protection ? 

A TarRiFF TRUTH-SEEKER. 
Boston, September 1, 1894. 





[Several of the questions asked by ‘‘ A 
Tariff Truth-Seeker’’ we shall not at- 
tempt to answer, for two reasons. In 
the first place, the questions do not ad- 
mit of answer, and in tke second place 
it would be idle to answer them if they 
did. None but the Almighty can mea- 
sure the relative turpitude of failing to 
support civil-service reform and of yield- 
ing to the influence of rich corporations. 
When any person is brought to the alter- 
native of choosing between two evils, he 
may have to determine which is the less; 
but no such alternative here exists. 
Nor can business revivals be nicely 
measured and compared and referred to 
tariff laws as their causes. After the 
McKinley act was passed, we had fine 
crops in this country, while the harvests 
abroad were bad. We also had a Silver 
act and a Pension act. This year our 
crops are not of the best, while the yield 
in Europe promises to be excellent. For 
the solution of problems arising under 
such various conditions the best resort 
is to Mill’s ‘ Logic.’ So as to the rela- 





tive prosperity of different branches of 
business. Oneof the arguments against 
protection is that, even if it makes a 
branch of business prosper, it is by tax- 
ing the whole community. Hence if 
such prosperity could be demonstrated 
to be due to tariff duties, it would make 
no difference with the free-trade argu- 
ment. 

The first two of our correspondent’s 
questions admit of scarcely more defi- 
nite answers. As to the first one, the 
answer depends upon the views held 
concerning the merits of the two bills. 
If the Silver bill was a good measure 
for the country, and if Mr. Harrison 
thought so, he was certainly justified in 
signing it. If it was a bad thing, but 
Mr. Harrison thought it was a good 
thing, he may or may not have been 
justified. If it was a bad thing, and he 
knew it, but knew that Congress would 
pass it over his veto, he may perhaps 
have been justified in signing it. As to 
Mr. Cleveland and the present law, his 
conduct in not affixing his signature 
has very little moral significance. He 
did not sign the bill, because it was not 
just the bill that he wanted to sign; 
but as he knew that it would be a 
beneficial measure to his country, he 
did not veto it. We donot understand 
how any comparison can be instituted 
between cases that have so little like- 
ness a8 these. When it comes to “ ar- 
raigning”’ an abstract entity, such as a 
political party, we confess that we find 
the same difficulty as Burke did in 
drawing an indictment against a whole 
people. But our correspondent assumes 
in his question facts which do not exist. 
The McKinley bill was not forced upon 
the party by the action of a small 
minority who declared that they would 
defeat the bill if they could not shape it 
as they wished. The Republicans could 
have passed it in any shape satisfactory 
to the majority, and did pass it in a 
shape satisfactory to them. Proof of 
this is furnished by the unanimity of 
the party organs in commending the 
measure, compared with the numberless 
protests now raised by the Democratic 
journals against the measure which half- 
a-dozen Senators compelled the party to 
accept rather than abandon reform 
altogether.—Ep. NATION. | 





OUR FIRST PORT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In his account of the celebration of 
Bryant’s one hundredth birthday, did not your 
correspondent make a not unimportant omis- 
sion in speaking of the poets who achieved 
reputation in the first half of the century? 
Among the poets who might possibly be re- 
garded as the ‘‘first” American poet it ap- 
pears to me that the name of Richard Henry 
Dana should not be forgotten. Dana has some 
claim to be called the Nestor of American 
poets. Older than Halleck, his life (1787-1879) 
overlapped at both ends the life of Bryant, 
though his poems were not published until ten 
years after the appearance of ‘‘Thanatopsis.” 





His poetry, though meagre in quantity, is more 
than respectable in quality. If essentially a 
‘**one-poem” poet, he cannot be dismissed with 
writers of the calibre of Hopkinson, Key, and 
Payne. The ‘“ Buccaneer” surely surpasses in 
literary excellence ‘Hail, Columbia,” ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” or ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” even if it does not rival those homely 
productions in popular esteem ; and in origi- 
nality aud imaginative quality it is, in the 
judgment of some, superior to anything Hal- 
leck ever did. Upon its first appearance the 
‘*Buccaneer” was greeted by distinguished 
English critics as the most original contribu- 
tion to American poetry that had yet appeared. 
Some of Dana’s minor poems, as, for example, 
the ‘‘Beach Bird” and the ‘‘ Pleasure Boat,” 
are very sweet and graceful. It should not be 
forgotten, moreover, that Dana was the one to: 
whom *‘ Thanatopsis” was submitted for publi- 
cation, and who was responsible for its appear- 
ance. EMERSON OPDYCKE STEVENS. 
CLEVELAND, O., August 28, 1894. 





HISTORY FOR OHIO SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: While glancing over the shelves of 2 
bookstore recently, my eye fell upon a little 
volume entitled ‘One Thousand and One Ques- 
tions and Answers on United States History.’ 
As I was turning the leaves at random, I no- 
ticed the following question on the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson: ‘‘ What laws were first 
repealed ”’ The answer was, ‘‘ The unpopular 
laws against foreigners and the freedom of the 
press.” I ccmcluded that it might be worth 
while, for amusement, to look a little further 
into the work of a writer on United States his- 
tory who was ignorant of the method of de- 
mise which befell the famous Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws. A little further on I discovered 
that John Marshall ‘ performed the great task 
of modifying the laws adapted to the colonial 
times to suit the altered form of government 
in the national period.” 

I was striking ‘‘ pay dirt,” so to speak, in my 
search for amusement, and I kept on. The 
query, ‘‘With whom was the idea that the 
world is round original?” is answered: ‘Sir 
John Mandeville, in the first book ever written, 
declared the fact, A.D. 1356.” Turning but a 
single leaf, the question is asked: ‘‘ What was 
the belief in the thirteenth century respecting 
the shape and size of the earth?’ and an- 
swered, ‘‘They began to admit the rotundity 
of the earth, but greatly underestimated its 
size.” 

This discovery that the people of the thir- 
teenth century were beginning to admit the 
truth of an idea which, according to the an- 
swer of a preceding question, did not originate 
until the middle of the fourteenth, prepared 
me, in a measure, for the following: 

**(159.) What of Professor Morse’s inven- 
tion ? 

‘*(Answer.) He invented the magnetic tele- 
graph, which was the grandest event during 
Polk’s administration. 

‘**(160.) What was the first news ever sent on 
the wire ? 

‘““(Answer.) The announcement of Polk’s 
nomination,” 

But the most startling information is yet to 
come (p. 76): 

‘* (369.) What was the Bland silver bill ? 

‘*(Answer.) It demonetized silver and made 
gold the sole standard of our currency!” 

As the Nation is not professedly a humorous 
paper, it might seem out of place to bring this 
nonsense to its columns, but there is a serious 
side to the matter. This is one of a series of 
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books which are sold to our country school- 
teachers at almost every teachers’ institute in 
Ohio and probably in adjoining States. It has 
been on the market since 1882, and it bears the 
imprint of a Cleveland firm doing perhaps the 
largest book-business in Ohio (The Burrows 
Brothers’ Co.). When such a book can meet 
with sufficient sale to call from its author (one 
B. A. Hathaway) similar works in at least 
seven other branches, with the promise of more 
to follow, one is tempted to wish that we could 
have reénacted what this would-be historian 
calls the law ‘‘which punished freedom of 
speech and of the press with fine and imprison- 
ment.” W. H. JOHNSON, 


GRANVILLE, O., August 28, 1804. 





OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I was desirous of ascertaining what re- 
lation exists in the several States betweeen 
taxation and the suffrage franchise. My 
books of reference do not agree in the case of 
Pennsylvania. To clear this up, I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of that State, asking if 
the payment of taxes was a condition prece- 
dent to the exercise of the suffrage franchise. 
The reply from the Secretary’s office consisted 
of two printed forms, one a letter of transmit- 
tal enclosing a blank for use by a foreign cor- 
poration doing business in Pennsylvania, and 
conveying the information that a fee of $10.75 
was required for filing the enclosed blank. 

These blanks were returned to the Secre- 
tary’s office with a suggestion that they had 
probably been sent to me through clerical er- 
ror, and asking that the information requested 
be furnished me. They were, however, again 
forwarded to me with a letter of transmittal, 
written on the headed paper of the Secretary's 
oftice, of which the following is a copy: 

PENNSYLVANIA. OFFICE OF THE SECRE- } 
TARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

HARRISBURG, August 27, 184. | 

Frank K,. Mills, Esq., Leavenworth, Kans: 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of 
the 24th inst., I would beg to say that the 
only condition precedent to the exercise of the 
right of doing business in this State is that a 
foreign corporation file a statement which I 
enclose, and pay this Department the fee of 
$10.75 for doing so. This fee is not at all in 
the nature of a tax, but is a police regulation 
which was adopted for the protection of the 
citizens of this State. Kindly give this matter 
your further attention and Jet me hear from 
you. Yours very truly, 

Wm. F. Harriry, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
per T 

It is a matter of congratulation that the 
secretaries of other States do not make use of 
a foreign corporation law to extort $10.00 
from their correspondents. 

FRANK H. MILLs. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kans., August 31, 18904. 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY'S AG- 
NOSTICISM. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The magnificent address of the Marquis 
of Salisbury before the British Association, 
August 6, has some very forcible sentences 
which will fairly allow a much wider apph- 
cation of them than the author himself has 
made. Referring to the theory of evolution 
and the vast problems suggested by it, which 
science has not even begun to solve, and 
knows not how 2: where it could begin to 
study, he says: ‘*The great danger scientific 
research is running at the present time is the 








The Nation. 


acceptance of mere conjecture in the name and 
place of knowledge, in preference to making 
frankly the admission that no certain know- 
ledge can be attained.” Then he adds these 
most weighty and sensible words 

__ * We are under no obligation to find a theory 
if the facts will not provide a sound one. To 
the riddles which Nature propounds to us, the 
profession of ignorance must constantly be 
our only reasonable answer, The cloud of im 
penetrable mystery hangs over the develop- 
ment and still more over the origin of life. If 
we strain our eyes to pierce it, with the fore- 
gone conclusion that some solution is and must 
be attainable, we shall only mistake for dis- 
coveries the figments of our own imagina 
tion.” 

Instead of ‘to the riddles which Nature,” 
say to the riddles which religion, ‘* propounds 
to us, the profession of ignorance must con 
stantly be our only reasonable answer,” and 
we shall have a truth quite as widely and 
practically iniportant. So, instead of ‘the 
origin of life,” let us say, ‘the cloud of im 
penetrable mystery hangs over the develop- 
ment and still more over the origin” of re/i 


gion. Then the following sentence describes 
exactly the way in which all the theologies in 
the world have been manufactured. “If we 
strain our eyes to pierce” this mystery, ‘with 
the foregone conclusion that some solution is 
and must be attainable, we shall only mistake 
for discoveries the figments of our own imagi- 
nation.” Exactly so were the theories of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds devised—those 
theories of ‘“ Trinity and Incarnation” which 
Mr. Gladstone, in the August Nineteenth Cen 
tury, speaks of as ‘tthe central truth of the 
Gospel,” which he says is testified to by some 
four hundred millions of Christians, but of 
which—in spite of Mr. Gladstone's assertion 
the Apostolic age demonstrably knew nothing 
One needs only to study without bias, and 
purely for the sake of getting at the truth, the 
methods and the state of mind of the men who 
made those creeds, and he will be compelled to 
see that they went to work upon the language of 
Scripture and the traditions that were around 
them exactly as Lord Salisbury describes 
“with the foregone conclusion that some solu 
tion must be attainable.” Evidence for their 
theories there was none, and in the nature of 
the case there could be none; the mystery of the 
Divine nature is at least as impenetrable as 
that of the origin of life. Xx 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., August 20, 1804 


Notes. 


THE third volume of Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s 
History of the United States after ISS) is now 
getting into print, and will be published by 
the Harpers in the course of the winter. The 
interval between this and the succeeding vol 
ume will be partly spent by the author in pro- 
curing much-needed physical rest abroad 

The University Press, Cambridge, England, 
has committed to Mr. W. J. Stillman a volume 
in its historical series, viz., the History of Italy 
from 1815. Mr. Stillman will have the assist- 
ance of Senator Chiala, author of a series of 
publications of diplomatic documents on the 
epoch in question, and will moreover have ac 
cess to Signor Crispi's unrivalled collection of 
notes and documents relating to the period 
after 154s. 

Maemilian’s autumn list of announcements 
we can give but in chosen examples, following 
with one exception the divisions by authors 
adopted by the firm. American:—‘ American 
Book-Plates,’ by Charles Dexter Allen; ‘ The 





Production of Ex-Libris,’ by Jobu Viny 
‘The Life and Art of Joseph Jett n,” by 
William Winter; ‘Architect. Owner, and 
Builder before the Law.” by T. M. Clark 
‘Weather and Forecasting Methods. by 


mas Russell, U.S. Engineers (Offic: ‘ 
logical Outlines of American Literature.’ by 
Selden L. Whiteomb; * History of the | x! 


Language,’ by Prof. Oliver Farrar | 

of Cornell: ‘Selected Poems bw Aubrey 
Vere,’ with an introduction by Prof. W 

ry; ‘Text-book of Anatomy and Phys . 
for Nurses,’ by Diana Clitford Kiniber M 





tal Development in the Child and the Ra 
by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton, t 
first volume being of ** Facts and Ths . 
‘A Course in Experimental Psychology,” by 
Prof. J. McKeen Cattell of ¢ unbia AbD 
tionary of Chemical Solubilities ITALIC, 
by A.M Comey ‘A Corne Cathay te 
Adele M. Fielde; * History, Prophecy, a: 
Monuments,’ by Prof. Jo FL Me Curdy 


ronteo, in two volumes; *Sketet ft 
eal History of England, by Goliwin Seu! 
and an enlarged edition of his * Essavs ' 
Questions of the Day Paulsen's * Charact 
and Historical Development of the Univ 
sities of Germany,’ translated by I 

D. Perry of Columbia; \ t- kh 3 
‘Construction,’ translated by we Martin 
Huss; and * Raphael's Madonnas and Ot! 
Great Pictures,” with text bw Karl Karoly 
English:—The second volume of the ¢ i 
edition of Brvce’s * American Cor wealt 
‘Essays on International Law.’ bw Prof. West 
lake of Cambridge; ‘A History of Epid 

in Great Britain,” by Charles ©) ht M 

‘A Short Historv of English Cor ' \ 
W. Cunningham, D.D rt 

by Commander Robinson, RON 

to Date,” by George A istus Sala SSA VS 
aud Studies,” bv J. Churten ¢ 

from the QGuart ‘ Ww al 
plete edition of Browning's work \ 
umes octavo; an Index to t six volunies 
Masson's Life of Milton Wests 

the Fifth Century,’ and ‘ Western Europe in 
the Eighth Century, Oxford lectures bw th: 
late E. A. Freeman; ‘ The Letters of Matthew 
Arnold.” edited by a.sW E Russell, M.P 
‘The Life of Sir A. C. Ramsay. by Sir Archi 
bald Geikie; ‘The Life of Cardinal Manni 
by Edmund Sheridan Purcell; * The Life and 
Letters of R. W. Church, late Dean of St 
Pauls’: ‘John Russell, R.A.” ‘the prince 
of crayon portrait-painters,” by George C 
Williamson; ‘Sketches in Sport and Natural 
History,” by the late George Kingsley, M.D.;a 
second series of ‘Studies in Modern Music.’ by 
W. H. Hadow; ‘The Uses of Li 


, by Sir 
John Lubbock: Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales, 


edited in two volumes by A. W. Pollard; 
Lord Berner’s ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles’ reduced 
to one volume by G. C. Macaulay; Mazzini’s 
Essays, chiefly political, translated by Bolton 
King: ‘Tales of Naples and the Camorra,’ by 
Charles Grant; the Svriac Gospels, transcrib- 
ed from the NSinaitic Codex; ‘Syriac Litera 
ure, by William Wright; * Life in Ancient 
2zypt, from the German of Adolf Erman; 
‘Australia, by Miss Shaw: ‘The Meaning of 
History. by Frederic Harrison; a translation of 


ort 


Adolf Holm’s * Greek History from its Origin’; 
‘The End of Elfiniand,’ by Jane Barlow; ‘Wild 
Animals in Captivity,’ by J. E. Cornish; a 
translation of Schorlemmer’s ‘ Rise and De- 
velopment of Organic Chemistry’; and * Mo- 
dern Book Illustration’ and ‘ Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen,’ by Joseph Pennell. 

Lb. Appleton & Co. will publish directly ‘Aban- 
doning an Adopted Farm,’ by Kate Sanborn. 
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‘The Life and Inventions of Thomas A, Edi- 
son,’ by W. kK. L. Dickson and Antonia Dick- 
son, Which bas partly appeared in Cussier’s 


Magazine, willshortly be brought out, with 
profuse illustrations, by T. Y, Crowell & Co, 

From the Scribners we are to have ‘The 
Wagner Story-Book: Firelight Tales of the 
Great Music Dramas,’ by W. H. Frost, with 
illustrations by Sydney R. Burleigh; and ‘*‘ The 
Norseland Series,” three volumes by Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen, chiefly new editions, and a 
fourth, ‘ Norseland Tales,’ hitherto unpublish- 
ed, ; 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are passing through 
the press Mr. Samuel T. Pickard’s authorita- 
tive ‘ Lifeand Letters of Whittier,’ which will 
not preclude a volume devoted to this poet in 
the ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series,” to be 
prepared by Prof. George R. Carpenter of 
Columbia; and the ‘ Life, Letters, and Diary 
of Twucy Larcom,’ edited by the Rev. D. D. 
Addison. 

The Letters of Emily Dickinson are soon to 
be issued by Roberts Bros, 

‘Character Studies, with some Personal Re- 
collections,’ is the title of a work by Frederick 
Saunders-of the Astor Library, which Thomas 
Whittaker bas in press, 

While the new ‘Ritter’s Geographisch-Sta- 
tistisches Lexikon’ (Leipzig: Wigand; New 
York; Westermann) is advancing rapidly, and 
has fairly entered on C in its fifth instalment, a 
rival French enterprise has been launched, 
‘Lexique Géographique du Monde Entier’ 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault & Cie.; New York: 
Dyrsen & Pfeiffer). The new gazetteer is al- 
most identical in size with Ritter, giving three 
columns to the page, however, instead of two, 
and making use of graphic signs for post, tele- 
graph, and railroad stations. For the most of 
Europe as for the United States, the minimum 
population of inclusion is 350 (occasionally 250) 
inhabitants, but the stations just named will 
be included anyhow, and in this particular no 
work that has yet appeared can compare with 
the ‘ Lexique Géographique.’. The specimen 
page shows an excellent typography, and more 
titles but a little less fulness than the corre- 
sponding tract in Ritter. The complete work 
will make three volumes of 1,000 to 1,200 pages 
each. 

Another considerable subscription work, that 
commends itself to lovers of dogs, ‘Geschichte 
und Beschreibung der Rassen des Hundes,’ by 
Ludwig Beckmann (Brunswick: Vieweg; New 
York: Westermann), is entering on its second 
volume, It is illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts. 

The indispensable congeries of catalogues 
called ‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ 
duly makes its appearance for 1894 (New York: 
Publishers’ Weekly). 1t is one of the few pub- 
lications in the world which we prize for its 
bulk rather than for its quality, and it actual- 
ly overspreads its predecessor when placed 
beside it. It is perhaps somewhat remarkable 
that the binding together of so many catalogues 
had had no appreciable effect in producing 
uniformity of style. 

‘The Image of War, or Service on the Chin 
Hills’ (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co.), by 
Surgeon-Captain A, G. E. Newland, is the 
photographic history of a military expedi- 
tion on the Indian frontier. An admirable 
series of pictures illustrates incidents in the 
march of the troops, scenes at the encamp- 
ments (interesting as showing the strange mix- 
ture of races in the men composing the force), 
and representations of the natives of the dif- 
ferent tribes encountered, their dwellings and 
manners of life, as well as of the scenery of 
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the Hills. The most striking of the groups of 
scenes in camp life is that of the ** provost- 
marshal at work.” In some of the pictures of 
the native villages there are to be seen in front 
of the houses posts, hung with trophies, which 
are not unlike the totem posts of Alaska, The 
accompanying text consists of disconnected 
sketches, generally explanatory of the pic- 
tures, but also giving a brief account of the 
expedition. This was composed of four col- 
umns of troops operating from different direc- 
tions, and was sent out in the open season of 
1891-92 to subdue the Chins, who were in the 
habit of making destructive raids into the 
plains of Assam and Burma. The end was 
accomplished without bloodshed. 

In her two-volume work on ‘ Primitive Civi- 
lizations, or Outlines of the History of Owner- 
ship in Archaic Communities ’ (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein; New York: Macmillan), Miss 
E. J. Simeox has turned to account the re- 
sults of recent research in England, France, 
and Germany. She believes that a complete 
history of ownership would furnish a complete 
history of civilization, or of the human race; 
‘*for the character of religious beliefs, the 
state of art and science, and the course of po- 
litical and social development are all reflected 
in proprietary institutions.” The question of 
ownership is only one of many features of 
primitive civilization with which the author 
deals; agriculture, commerce, industry, class- 
es of society, domestic relations, family and 
commercial law, forms of government, the 
succession of dynasties—all receive considera- 
ble attention, especially as regards ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, and China, The whole of 
the second volume is devoted to China. The 
introductory remarks concerning the analo- 
gies in the civilization of these three countries 
and concerning the ethnological affinity of 
their inhabitants are somewhat vague and de- 
sultory; but the body of the work contains 
much interesting material gathered from a 
wide range of authorities, 

Dr. John Nisbet’s book on British Forest 
Trees was noticed in these columns about a 
year ago. He has now published ‘Studies in 
Forestry,’ being a short course of lectures on 
the principles of sylviculture delivered at the 
Botanic Garden, Oxford, during the Hilary 
and Michaelmas terms, 1893 (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan). The vol- 
ume contains fourteen chapters, or lectures, 
and is a concise but well-digested treatise on 
forestry, both in general, and especially as re- 
lating to Britain. The author argues that, on 
the whole, mixed forests are more beneficial to 
the land than forests of one kind of tree, and 
considers it well that the shade of the forest 
should be so dense that the soil should be pro- 
tected from sun and wind, and from ‘‘a more 
or less rank and unremunerative growth of 
weeds.” In the eighth chapter he gives good 
reasons for preferring natural reproduction of 
forests to the system of planting from nurse- 
ries, but admits that sometimes nature may be 
the better for a little artificial assistance. 
Now that Americans are waking up to the need 
of forest preservation and sylviculture, such 
books as this are likely to prove of use as well 
as of interest. 

Prof. Trimble’s second volume on ‘The 
Tannins’ (Lippincott) is devoted to the re- 
sults of the author's investigations of the 
astringent principles from ‘‘nine species 
of oaks and one species each of man- 
grove, canaigre, and chestnut.” The method 
of preparation of the tannin is given in 
each case, and there is some discussion of 
the behavior of the several tannins with 





different reagents. Mangrove-tannin comes 
principally from India; but there is no reason 
why a limited quantity might not be procured 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, Canai 
gre is nota familiar word: it is given toa kind 
of dock (Rumew hymenosepalus, Torrey), 
which in general appearance is much like the 
“vellow dock” (2. erispus) so common in 
waste places. The writer states that the tuber 
ous roots have been used by the Mexicans in 
tanning for over two centuries. The quantity 
of tannin in the roots is large, since the ave 
rage is about 30 per cent. Experiments ar 
now being conducted in Arizona to see whe- 
ther the plant can be profitably cultivated for 
its production of tannin, Chestnut, both the 
wood and the bark, yields tannin, and in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and Virginia are 
works for the production of the ‘ extract,” 
which ‘“‘appears in commerce in both liquid 
and solid form.” That tannins have been the 
subject of much investigation may be seen from 
the fact that an index to the literature of them 
fills no less than thirty pages of this mono 
graph. 

John Wiley & Sons publish Dr. A. Worces 
ter’s ‘Small Hospitals,’ whose value is increased 
by Mr. W. Atkinson’s ‘‘Suggestions for Hospi 
tal Architecture, with plans for a small hospi 
tal.” The text is full of shrewd advice for the 
concentration of the energy of a community, 
and the control of those divergent forces 
which, even in the best of causes, render bro 
therly codperation difficult. Such antagonisms 
acquire most force in the smallest socicties, 
and call for no small measure of diplomacy 
In all this preparatory work the author’s ad 
vice is sound, and is given colloquially, not eo 
cathedra. There should be a crop of such 
hospitals if the little book is read as widely as 
it deserves. The plans are good and economi 
cal, 

Prof. Berthold Litzmann of Bonn, who en 
joys the distinction of being one of the few 
German professors condescending to take an 
active interest in the literary movements of 
the present time, has published an instructive 
book on ‘Das deutsche Drama in den litte 
rarischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart’ (Ham 
burg: Leopold Voss). An outgrowth of pub 
lic lectures delivered at the university, and 
appealing to the thoughtful student of litera 
ture rather than to the literary historian, the 
book is a most refreshing oasis in the desert 
of exhaustive and exhausting monographs, of 
purely antiquarian interest, in which so large 
a part of modern criticism is languishing. 
Prof, Litzmann is a firm believer in the ideal 
ism of the great eighteenth-century writers, 
but this does not make him a worshipper of 
the pseudo-idealistic formalism of men like 
Gutzkow and Heyse, and it does not prevent 
him from feeling the thrill of new life which 
is pulsating in the boisterous and effervescent 
*Griin-Deutschland.” His instinct for the 
significant and representative makes him 
point to Sudermann and Hauptmann as the 
two men destined to become the regenerators 
of German literature. There is something 
naive and juvenile in his appeal to the latter 
to cleanse himself from the poison of Ibsen- 
ism: for where would Hauptmann be without 
Ibsen? Stiil, if Hauptmann really is the 
great poet he seems to be, he must of neces 
sity outgrow Ibsen andhiskin. If for nothing 
else, this book deserves to be read for the mas- 
terly analysis of Hauptmaunn’s first great ef- 
fusions, ‘‘Vor Sonnenaufgang” and ‘Das 
Friedensfest.””. We regret that ‘‘ Die Weber 
did not receive more careful attention from 
Prof. Litzmann. 
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Leconte de Lisle left enough verse, of the 
kind approved by his difficult taste, to filla 
Mme. Leconte de Lisle intends t 
publish these poems about the end of the pre 


volume, 


sent year. Several of them have appeared in 
the Rerue des Deux Mondes, but the most im 
portant feature of the volume will be the frag 
ments of the “ Etats du Diable,”’ left unfinish 
ed by the poet. 
divval horrors, in which Alexander VIL. and 


It isa terrible picture of me 
the Borgias figure prominently. Lemerre will 
bring out the book. It appears that the 
drama *t Frédégonde,” 
de Lisle had blocked out, and of which he had 
completed the first act, was burned by him as 


in verse, which Leconte 


unsuited to the stage. He was so diffident con 
cerning the worth of his verse that, despite thi 
pleadings of his wife, he had resolved to burn 
“Qain,” that masterpiece of his, had not De 
Heredia arrived at the critical momeut and 
saved the poem. These details are given by 
Mme. Leconte de Lisle in an interview with a 
reporter of the Paris Temps. 

Mme, Octave Feuillet has published reminis 
cences of no particular value under the title 
*Quelques Années de ma Vie’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy). 
and allusions to certain literary events—such 
as (and mostly) the publication of her hus 


There are some entertaining passages 


band’s novels or the performance of his plays 
-a good deal of description of herawe and ad 
miration of Napoleon Ill. and the Empress 
Eugénie, for whom she seems to have enter 
tained something of the feeling of Mme. de 
Sévigné for Louis XIV. 
count of the dresses made for her by Worth 


This and an ac- 


are what strikes one most on reading the well 
printed pages; and when the book is finished, 
one wonders at the very small quantity of 
matter which can be made into an octavo vol 
ume of nearly 400 pages. 
The fourth number of 
**quarter-yearly Review of the Liberal Arts 


the Boston quarto 


called the Anight Errant, being a Magazine of 
Appreciation,” rounds out the first volume in 
the space of two years. The editors frankly 
announce a want of material support, and will 
publish no more unless their Appreciation is 
appreciated at its worth in fine linen by a dis 
cerning public. 
of this magazine is as obvious at the end as at 


The vagueness of the gospel 
the beginning of its enterprise, and we cannot 
honestly say we think the sum of doctrine o1 
of fancy which makes up the letter-press worth 
the cost of so sumptuous a product, whose ai 
tistic side has far surpassed the literary. Pa 
per, presswork, and some of the photogravure 
illustrations have been admirable; but what 
sort of a Review have we had 

The third annual report of the Massachusetts 
Trustees of Public Reservations tells a meagre 
tale of gifts, as might have been expected from 
the dull, hard year. The document is valuable, 
however, for its appendix, which reviews the 
extent and condition of public holdings in the 
shore towns of the State. 

In spite of political unrest and talk of dis 
union, special efforts are now being made by 
the Storthing to develop the railroad system of 
Norway. At the last session of Parliament a 
liberal imitial appropriation was made for ad 
ditions to the present system, aggregating 44 
From an article in a Swedish 
railroad journal it appears that, owing to na 
tural causes, special difficulties present then 
of the Swiss 


kilometres. 


selves, quite equalling those 


roads. Of particular interest, from an et 

gineering standpoint, is a section 75 kilometres 
long, between Voss and Taugevand, near Ber- 
gen, which will connect with the trunk lin 


Christiania-Bergen, one of the most popular of 
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the Seandinavian tourist routes Phe esti 
mated st of this short stretch is 14,500,000 
kroners (sayy 4,000,000) It will require 11,44 
metres of tunnelling, and 260.000 cubie metres 


of rock will be bl: 


in the running 

the snow, especi: 
snow-sheds will | 
mountains watel 


tervals of two a 


isted. An important element 
of this portion of the road is 
illv in the vallevs. Numerous 
iave to be erected, and on the 
i-towers are to be placed at in 
nd one-half kilometres. This 


hew enterprise is only one of the many results 


of Norway's inet 
land 
The Annales 

with an account 
Ivory Coast and 
north, by M. Ma 
lopment of the 
country labor al 


‘easing popularity as a tourist 


le Geog a} hie for July opens 
f the French 
the Sudan bordering it on the 


For the deve 


colony of the 


recl Mounier 
abundant resources of the 


one is needed, and for this the 


only hope appears to be in the conversion of 


the necro to M 
gandism, which 


irresist ibly over 


religious than an industrial nature 


Ohammedanism 


This propa 
is spreading gradually but 


\frica, is less of a 
The black 


Western 


Mohammedans teach the natives to weave, t 


prepare skins, a1 


for daily food merely, but t 


kets with article 


the savage are si 


1d to cultivate the ground, not 
supply the mat 
s for barter The manners of 


ftened, his fetishism is given 


up, he abandons his hut of branches for a 


Clay house built 


comes, as if were, 


The country con 


is found mostly 


tied by black slaves, wh 


round a court-vard, amd be 
a useful member of sectety 
tains considerable gold, whiel 
in “ pockets These are eny 


carry the dirt to be 


Washed to the nearest water, sometimes tw 


or three hours 
does not seem te 
pense of Europe 
as far as Kong, 


the Sudan, and, 


every tive davs, « 


pressions which 


march distant Phe quantity 
be suflicient to cover the ex 


an mining. M. Monnier went 


in important walled town 
writing of its great fair held 


ri ts the exaggerated ina 


have prevVaiiet of the extent 

















and value of the commerce of these Sudanes 
markets, M. E. Blan ntinues his deseriy 
tion of the progress of Russian lonization 
Central Asia, treating es] iliy of the ag 
cultural development of the country. Cotter 
is the most important crop, and, with the open 
ing of the new line of railway vnaDhe x th 
Caspian and the Black Seas north of the Cau 
casus, will probably merease tl 
future (me provil lone w 
sends yearly more than two hu 
pounds over the Transcaspia 
more than twelve times as «= t} wi 
country exported in TSss 

The two sheets in Part 7 of Paul Ls 
* Deutscher K Atlas 
exhibit the Gern " n Southwest 
Africa, and the s} f (rer s and G 
man interests im ‘ AST Sey 
ral small maps are 1 s 

From Dietr Lhe ! ve bave the 
first part of age iLias, ror % 
Orbis Antiqu by | Hein Kiepert 
assisted by his s ’ ird Kiepert, thar 
whom tw i t itles 
not be na | - ir; and 
ea imp is a DYN ai text, with 
references to t s s. Special attent 
has been paid NM les, altit s, roads 
n the Roman . irlv), and spell 
ing names x 7 sca f thes 
maps is a delight to t , chur intry 
ma Ranisay is servedly prominent 
pia in tl s garding hither 
Asia Minor I {evean, northern Greece, 
Lilvricur ul Thra the British Isles and 
Spa : tt tl apes in the first group 

it ra liffus { entary educa 














tion in Bavaria tis evident fr t fa 
t! “> recruits fort 4 v ‘ “iu 
only six were unable to read amd writs 


France 6.428 per cent. of the 


vear did not know the letters } ' . 
In Saxony the percentage of tl 
slightiv less, and in Wortemberg somew 


greaier thanin Bavaria. In Lrussia tl 


ber varies considerably in d rent prov 


being smallest in Hanover (004) and lar 


the districts bewond the HRhis leord 
France (4.01, asudden increas ver IS “ 
it Was 2.75 Posen also makes a bead SY 

2) in comparison with Brander 
Westphalia (©.08), Silesia : s i 
Holstein (0.1, East Prussia ™) Domera 
Oo), and Alsace and Lorra 

The Russian Gov iment has a aly 
cided to establish a medical scho for w 
at St. Petersburg This step acqu su 
tional rhpeortaar { t " 
few vears ago the M I t \ 
strongly pposed \ 
able to the higher i i f women 
medical institution ! iby Prof. ¢ 
for this purpose wa SM and a 
forts recently ‘ 
viv it Ver utts ‘ i “ 


f is Wol “ ‘ x ta 
1 Ve lat cl ‘ WW 
mi the relations ‘ 
State w lout . \ ‘ 
Americans 
At the sum l ‘ 
University of Gla s. 1 July 
lecres Bach M M 
_ \ WA WW i i 
for first t t : . ‘ 
Ss tish universit l ‘ ul x 
ites in this “ Aa ) Miss Ma 
( hris I “ i M \ l ‘ 
| sa Cum x. Glas “ } i 
ents at ) \t , ‘ ‘ 
Wor rs Lhey ? t \ sith 
{ issow i ~ ‘ i t arts ; 
sk work ha 
. taker t Roval | ry 1 Sic 
Children’s Hospita The | versity 
arts not tx } t NOTH it Lhe tine 
Miss ¢ rist took 1 st eneral cert 
ate of Queen Ma ret Colleg Sh Wal 








pears ont tC ombive ‘ raduation tists as t 
third rank of tl six camlidates w ton 
t lege {M C. = with high eo 
iALION 
TI { H September ntains bard 
v anvthing very str i attractive, al 
t it Maintains its usual unexceptionabl 
rary ton Perhaps the most original arti 
is that m Od Boston Mary in which 


Mr. Josiah Flynt gives a picturesque account 


fan old gypsy tramp who used to live in a 
shanty in the outskirts of Boston, and con 
trives t vest with a good deal of interest a 
personage probably nothing but repulsive to 
those who met her in the flesh. ‘“ The Kid 
napped Bride.” by Mrs. Catherwood, is astery 
full of dramatic fire. Mrs. Kate Chopin has a 
story fante Cat rinette,” which, as will t« 


guessed from its name, is mostly in dialect 
There is also a sprinkling of dialect in Grace 
Howard Peirce’s pathetic sketch entitled ‘ For 
their Brethren’s Sake.” *‘Rus in Urbe,” by 
Miss Edith Thomas, although not much more 
than a collection of scraps, has many shrewd 
ly humerous observations on a number of 
amiable human weaknesses. Those who can 
not reconcile themselves to the Gallicism ‘* It 


goes without saying,” will read sympatheti 
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cally a denunciation of it in the Contributors’ 
Club, 


—The best article in Scribner's is Mr. Craw- 
ford’s description of Bar Harbor, which can 
be read with pleasure even by those who care 
nothing for the subject. He is here in his hap- 
piest vein, brimming over with good things, 
and shows himself master of the art of express- 
ing effectively what, under less skilful treat- 
ment, would be commonplace—as when he 
speaks of ‘‘ that mysterious tribe of people who 
look as if they could not possibly receive a 
dozen letters a year, and yet who are always 
assiduously looking out for them”; or, of 
‘‘queer little dogs in which the absence of 
breed produces a family likeness.” Carl 
Lumholtz contributes a second paper on the 
Tarahumari Indians, and contrives to crowd 
intoa small space a great deal of curious detail 
about their customs and peculiarities. He de- 
votes a considerable portion of his article to a 
description of their foot-races, in which he 
says there is more or less cheating, ‘‘ especially 
if the Indians have become half-civilized.” 
Thomas Nelson Page contributes the first half 
of a story, “ Little Darby,” treating of South- 
ern life in his usual manner, ‘ The Folly of 
Mocking at the Moon,” by Gaston Fay, is a 
drolly absurd sailor-man’s yarn about the 
sinking of the Alabama by the Kearsarge. 


—The Century is a remarkably good num- 
ber. It opens with an interesting article by 
Dr. J. M. Rice on ‘‘School Excursions in Ger- 
many,” describing a seven days’ trip taken by 
the school of practice of the Pedagogical Semi- 
naiy at Jena last summer. This tour is de- 
scribed with much detail, with a view to intro- 
ducing the custom among us. Like the practi- 
cal man he is, Dr. Rice has already induced 
one American school to act on his suggestion, 
and gives an account of the experiment in the 
current Forum. Another article bearing on 
the same subject is that on ‘‘ Playgrounds for 
City Schools,” by Jacob A. Riis, who, after 
showing how poorly our public schools are 
provided in that respect, and how much need 
there is of a better provision, proposes that 
enough land be condemned around every 
school-house to make a small park and play- 
ground ; but as he estimates that the scheme 
would cost thirteen millions of dollars, there is 
small hope of its realization. Mr. Joseph B. 
Bishop, in ‘The Price of Peace,” after repeat- 
ing the now familiar story of the blackmail 
levied by Tammany Hall on corporations, 
points the moral that the men who allow 
themselves to be blackmailed are in great 
measure responsible for the corruption of our 
politics. Prof. Woodberry brings out a second 
batch of Poe letters, ranging from 1839 to 
1843, which throw some light on the literary 
manners and customs of the time, and furnish 
further evidence that Poe’s habits of intempe- 
rance constituted the great obstacle to his ad- 
vancement in his career. There are two good 
short stories—‘‘ Jake Stanwood'’s Gal,” by 
Anna Fuller, notable for its energetic move- 
ment, and “The Whirligig of Time,” by 
George A. Hibbard, which is a neat bit of par- 
lor comedy. Mr. Timothy Cole’s engraving of 
a painting by Gabriel Metsu should be men- 
tioned, as also the frontispiece from a painting 
by Cecilia Beaux. 


—About one-half of Harper’s is given up to 
fiction. The brightest thing in it is Brander 
Matthews’s ‘The Royal Marine,” a sparkling 
novelette full of witty dialogue and amusing 
situations. It has some points of resemblance, 
but more of contrast, to Mr. Crawford's story 








in the Century. Mr. Matthews seems to pro- 
duce his epigrams more spontaneously than 
his confrére, and has the advantage of seeing 
American society through the eyes of a genuine 
native. Apropos of the Bryant centenary, 
Mr. J. W. Chadwick gives an account of the 
genesis of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” reprinting the ori- 
ginal draft as written in the poet’s seventeenth 
year and printed in the North American Re- 
view, and pointing out some of the emenda- 
tions of the subsequent editions. Mr. Chad- 
wick also suggests the literary sources of the 
lugubrious reflections on life and death which 
could not have been altogether natural toa 
boy of sixteen. Mr. Alfred Parsons writes of 
Japan as gracefully as he draws, and Mr. 
Julian Ralph describes primitive modes of life 
in West Virginia, which seem almost more 
remote from our civilization than do the 
Japanese customs. Mr. Caspar Whitney’s 
‘* Riding to Hounds in England” will be wel- 
comed by teachers of rhetoric who are anxious 
to offer their pupils fresh examples of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish as she should not be wrote.” Here is one 
specimen out of many: ‘ Horseflesh main- 
tains a more universal aristocracy, for, as a 
rule, the average is about the same, each 
country requiring a standard which all en- 
deavor to reach, whether to be in the vogue, 
or for the more practical purpose of living 
with the hounds.” 


—In 1837 Congress appropriated #30,000 to 
purchase from Mrs. Madison the *‘ manuscripts 
of the late Mr. Madison.” After the lapse of 
half-a-century the general public is permitted 
to know what was comprised in that purchase, 
and No. 4 of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library of the Department of State 
contains a calendar of the manuscripts. A 
cursory examination of its contents gives an 
exalted idea of the shrewdness of Mrs. Dolly 
Madison and of the simplicity of the Govern- 
ment officials who perfected the transaction. 
The “gold-brick” and ‘“green-goods” ex- 
changes are nearly similar, considered from 
the standpoint of the purchaser. We do not 
mean to assert that the sale was a job, but 
the Government was certainly taken in. The 
Attorney-General decided, many years after, 
that Mrs. Madison was entitled to what she 
had retained, but we marvel at the blindness 
of the official who dealt with her. The real 
Madison letters were scattered at auction two 
years ago. There is only one series of letters 
to Madison in the Department calendar worthy 
of note—the noble series of Jefferson letters. 
Turning to Washington, we find copies of five 
or six letters. The originals of many (nearly 
four hundred) unusually long and interesting 
letters from Washington, Pendleton, Edmund 
Randolph, Joseph Jones, John Armstrong, and 
others were scattered at the sale just men- 
tioned, and could have been purchased for one- 
half the sum paid for the collection obtained 
in 1837. In historical value there could be no 
comparison between the two lots, and yet the 
Government made no effort to secure the more 
valuable letters sold in 1891. 


—Was it a consciousness of inferior goods 
that led to a marked falling off in this issue of 
the Bulletin? Im size, it is the largest yet 
made—upwards of 740 pages. The type is old 
and much worn, making an indistinct impres- 
sion. The proof-reading has been done hastily, 
and is not intelligent. It isa mistake to take 
an endorsed name as conclusive, and servilely 
follow manifest errors in printing a proper 
name. A calendar is a guide, and it should be 
so prepared that the writer of a letter can be 








readily identified, and, above all, correctly 
identified. Such a list becomes a book of re- 
ference; otherwise it is liable to mislead and 
confuse. Compared with the great calendars 
of the English records, these issues of the De- 
partment of State are very imperfect, and 
this No. 4 is most imperfect of all. Opening at 
random, we note a few of the errors. Richard 
Blond Lee is mentioned on page 464, Richad 
Blond Lee on p. 598, and Richard Bland Lee 
(correctly) on p. 693. Surely he was sufticient- 
ly prominent in his day to merit a proper re- 
cord. Bossauge, p. 164, is correctly printed 
Bossange on p. 205. It is not difficult to recog- 
nize Epaphras under the misprint Epapheas 
(p. 175). A little care would have prevented 
so many differences in spelling names. Bat- 
taile and Battoile (p. 154), Ballman (p. 9 for 
Bollman, Gilmore (p. 28) and Gilmer (p. 320), 
Hurlbert (p. 32) and Hurlbut (p. 367), Hanson (p. 
349) and Hansen (p. 505), Dufret (p. 274) for Du- 
fief, are some that are easily recognized. The 
same negligence occurs in initials. A. C. Caze- 
nove (p. 202) is A. Cazenove on p. 13. G. Car- 
delli (p. 187) becomes Antonio Cardelli (p. 12), 
P. 8. Chazotte (p. 204) is Stephen Chazotti on 
p. 13, and Eben Huntington (p. 366) is made 
Eberd on p. 32. Dates easily determined are 
omitted, and some curious instances of unfa- 
miliarity with the history of the times may be 
found. The long letter of Jay, on p. 377, could 
have been addressed only to Congress. The 
date of the resolution of Congress (p. 278) should 
have been found in the Journals. We hope to 
see an improvement in No. 5, as it is impossible 
to estimate too highly the general utility of 
these bulletins. 


—The more that esoteric Japan and the 
“profound peace” prior to this half of the 
nineteenth century are studied, the more do 
Japanese history and human nature appear 
normal, Riots and turbulent outbreaks were 
common, and an irregular and intermittent 
lawlessness was particularly rife in times of 
famine. In studying this period, Prof. Gar- 
rett Droppers met with an interesting form of 
credit institution, which he has treated at- 
tractively and luminously in a paper read be- 
fore the Asiatic Society of Japan, and printed 
in volume xxii. of its Transactions. The 
founder was Ninomiya Kinjiro (born July 23, 
1787, died 1856). Though a farmer, he over- 
came the prejudices of caste, and, in the ser- 
vice of various daimios, was enabled to reduce 
sensibly the horrors of famine and to raise 
up lapsed and bankrupt districts to pros- 
perity and abundance. Not as a religious, 
but as a sober social, reformer, who believed 
in the unalterable laws of nature, his system, 
which suited admirably the feudal framework 
of society, was based on the idea that ‘‘ we are 
strong because of social wealth bequeathed to 
us by the virtue of our ancestors, our state, 
and our parents.” He had no place in his sys- 
tem for the individualism which characterizes 
the Westerner and this nineteenth century. 
Briefly stated, the Hotokusha (Compensation- 
Gifts Association) aims to realize a true so- 
cial life. It furnishes relief to the poor and 
orphans, rewards meritorious actions, im- 
proves customs and furthers social morality, 
reclaims waste land, promotes irrigation and 
plants forests, loans money and pays interest 
on deposits. In not a few respects, it resem- 
bles the Raiffeisen Loan Associations of Ger- 
many. The idea of profit or dividend is kept 
out, and the element of gratuitous service is 
emphasized. The paper gives interesting 
proofs of the good working of the plan, which, 
despite the changed conditions of the country, 
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still accomplishes great good. Statistics show- 
ing 5,520 associations of all grades, with a total 
membership of 18,980, with capital, rice and 
grain stores, land, ete., are given. A_ biblio- 
graphy for the Japanese-reading student is 
added, from which we learn that a monthly 
magazine to propagate Hotoku principles has 
been published in Tokio since 1882. The very 
existence of such a society, which loans money 
without demanding interest, and which does 
not invariably require security, is a strong 
proof of the excellent moral character of por- 
tions at least of the rural population of Japan. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS.--I. 
Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 

Sophocles; Euripides. 2 vols. 
Co. 
It is natural for the English University man 
to recreate himself with versions from the 


Translated by 
Esebylus and 
Macmillan & 


classics; and it is inevitable that the recrea 
tions of Mr. Goldwin Smith should be neat 
and dexterous, and successful—not suggestive 
of slippers and dressing-gown and the otiosity 
of self-indulgent old age. 
Englishman of a type which we trust is not 
destined to pass away has a right to such di- 
versions; and few have a better right to pub- 
lish the results than Prof. Smith. They are 
a graceful offering at an old-fashioned shrine. 


Every educated 


We hear that the fashion is passing away even 
at Oxford, which is now beginning to claim 
the title of practical; and so Prof. Smith, not 
feeling quite sure that “Beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being,” expresses a hope that his trans- 
lation may be useful in Canada and other 
regions where Greek is vanishing from the 
In the United States it is 
our nature *) refrain from classical versions 


academical course. 


and diversivus, or to keep them locked up in 
our desks, far from the ungenial frown of the 
man of business and the man of science, and 
the piercing gaze of the strong young eagle 
that has fledged its wings in the technical 
schools. We are rather ashamed to confess 
such peccadillos to an unsympathetic public; 
across the water they are unblushingly dis- 
played in high places and are regarded with 
an indulgent eye. Yet how frivolous are these 
relaxations of a Lord Derby or a Gladstone, 
compared with the serious and elegant leisure 
of our Platts and our Murphys and our 
Peffers. 

Prof. Smith’s venture consists of certain 
choice passages and scenes from -Eschylus and 
Sophocles which make up asmall octavo of 
about 250 pages, and another volume nearly as 
large culled from Euripides. He has chosen 
what he personally liked best. He steers clear 
of the choric odes almost complet 
he found them very hard material to deal 
with. “Their dithyrambic character, their 
high-flown language, strained metaphors, and 
frequent, perhaps studied obscurity, render it 


;, because 





almost impossible to reproduce them in the 
forms of English poetry”; 
do not contain much of “the material whereof 





nay, perhay 


modern poetry is made.” 
This formidable description wil 
the imagination of the plain Engli 





tain bogies from which he must 


translator for a merciful deliverance It is 


a description not altogether inapt when ap 
plied to some 


strangely wide of the mark if meant for those 


choruses of Eschvlus, but 


of Sophocles and Euripides. Of these it would 
be nearer the truth to say that their lyric 
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style, their highly poetic diction, the variety 
and beauty of their melody and rhythm, 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to represent 
or suggest their charms in English. We are 
not speaking now of a syllabic reproduction 
Auch 


muty has lately shown in his ‘“(Rdipus at 


of the Greek metres, for this, as Mr 


Colonus,” can issue only in a literary curiosity 
We mean a genuine English equivalent for the 
Greek rhythms and-poetry. This would cer 
tainly be a task for great technical skill com 
bined with high poetic genius; and genius, as 
a rule, scorns this kind of labor. If any one 
is inclined tothink the task impossible, he 
may be checked at once by recalling M1 
Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta in Calydon,” and still 
more by the haunting memories of his musik 
in **Astrophel.” 
‘*Pindaric” odes gave only a slender sugges 


Dryden and Gray in their 


tion of that complex and varied harmony of 


movement which in the Greek choral oe 


veers and shifts with every changing breath of 
thought and sentiment and passion. But Mr 
Swinburne can truly say of this very prob 
lem, “Solvitur ambulando.” The author of 
“Astrophel” has shown that he can do what 
he likes with the English language, and make 
its rugged vocables dance to any tune he 
pleases. He could undoubtedly achieve the 
task which Mr. Smith, with commendable taste 
and caution, avoids. But he naturally prefers 
to set his own thoughts to his own musik 
There is a good reason why the choral odes 
should, if possible, be reproduced for any for 
eign reader, namely, that they are an essential 
part of the total impression of the drama, and 


essential, therefore, to a clear apprehension of 


Greek dramatic art. They are often described 
as ‘“‘the libretto of a chant“; Mr. Smith uses 


this comparison, adding that they must have 
‘owed much to the melody and the movement 
of the dance.” How much they owed to th 
music we have some means of judging from 
that skeleton of melody lately unearthed a 
Delphi. If we do not go so far as to say with 


Prof. Mahatfy th: 


composers, we shall at any rate agree that airs 


t the Greeks were sorry 








such as this, with all their exoti 











only as a slender and brilliant frame for the 
poetic picture of the setting them off 
certainly but never riv: reclipsing 

as the harmonies ofean opera extinguish fl 
libretto. In the opera and the oratorio the 
score is intended to eclipse the hbretto; in tl 
Greek representation, the poetry was first and 


foremost, the music Was purely ancillary an 
subordinat: 


We may repeat, then, that the odes are es 
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ig ordeals. Euripides, if never 
wnright prosy, often treads on the verge, in 
pedestrian style by which he pre 
pared the way for Menander. This level, easy 
manner, which reaches no great height of in 
piration, and yet seldom if ever sinks to baid 
prose, is a test for an artist like Shelley-—a 


test which he bears so winningly in the ** Cy 


clops.” It is a perilous undertaking to tell 
how ** We were engaged in dressing down the 


steeds,” or, of Jason's bride, that ‘* Scarce her 
seat received her fainting form,” and ** What 
followed was appalling to behold,” or, ‘A fear- 


ful struggle then ensued,” without trans 
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gressing into commonplace. The sentiment 
of Menercius, 

“If each man freely would expend his store 

For the promotion of the common weal, 

Our states, from many a present evil free, 

Would see before them times of happiness,” 
is honest, sensible prose, slightly disguised in 
the form of verse. Euripides is not entirely 
responsible for this, for in other passages our 
translator shows himself willing to part witha 
metaphor, or with a touch of color, which 
warms and vivifies the original, Medea’s 
declaration, ‘‘My hand I will not weaken,” is 
rendered, ‘‘ My purpose is unchanged”; ‘* The 
mistress whom we flatter in thy place” be- 
comes ** She who is now our mistress in thy 
place”; and the “dazzling white foot” of the 
bride (wadAcvxw 108) disappears in the descrip- 
tive line, ** Paced gayly to and fro with dainty 
* These are certainly slight matters 
and not worth mentioning if they were isolat- 
ed; our reason for mentioning them at all is 
that they reveal a tendency which is almost a 
trait. 

On the whole, however, these versions must 
be pronounced a brilliant success in a field 
where Mr. Smith is, in some sense, only an 
amateur. We have lately had many good ren- 
derings of masterpieces done into prose; we 
have, for example, pot to mention well-known 
English works, Prof. Palmer’s ‘ Odyssey’ and 
Mr. Norton’s Dante—renderings so dexterous, 
so delicately close and true, so exquisite in 
literary quality, that they offer some of the 
charms of verse, and a fidelity in certain ways 
which verse can hardly approach. We have 
been told, in fact, latety, that this is the only 
safe way to translate poetry; that renderings 
in verse must of necessity be paraphrases, and 
must offend the modern scientific craving for 
accuracy. But, as Mr. Smith truly says, 
‘* Prose can never be an equivalent for poetry; 
therefore, we must run the risks of a transla- 
tion in verse’’; and as FitzGerald said of tbe 
‘** Agamemnon,” ‘“ This grand play, which to 
the scholar and the poet lives, breathes, and 
moves in the dead language, has hitherto 
seemed to me to drag and stifle under con- 
scientious translation into the living.” If we 
ask Mr. Smith under what conditions we must 
make our experiment in verse, he replies, 
‘*We must translate as far as possible line for 
line; otherwise, in Greek, we lose the form and 
balance which are of the essence of Greek art”; 
and, as a matter of fact, he has generally 
bound himself by this rule. Here we encoun- 
ter at the outset a difference of theory be- 
tween two translators who agree in making 
the experiment of verse; and it may be worth 
our while to examine the results of each pro- 
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THE TSIMSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Die Sprache der Zimshian-Indianer in 
Nordwest-America, Von Dr. A. C. Graf 
von der Schulenburg. Braunschweig: Rich. 
Sattler; New York: G. E. Stechert. 184. 
Quarto, pp. 24 and 372. 


Tuts large and typographically well executed 
work deals with an Indian language which is 
spoken in two dialects by an interesting people 
of well-nigh 6,000 souls, resident upon the 
coast of British Columbia. The Tsimsiin are 
subdivided into fifteen claus, and dwell in 
about as many compactly built villages along 
the seashore and along the lower course of the 
Nass and the Skeena Rivers. They are known 
to us under the name of one of their villages, 
Tsimsiin, a name interpreted by “on the 
Ksiin,” 7. ¢., ‘upon the Skeena River” The 








littoral slopes from Vancouver Island up to 
the Alaskan border are intersected by a large 
number of fjords, which give ample protec- 
tion to the enormous number of fish found 
there. Fishing is the main support of the 
Tsimsian Indians, who at the beginning of the 
fishing season desert their winter villages en 
masse and start for the fishing-camps. 

Many of their customs testify to the archaic 
state of their civil institutions. Children in- 
herit from the mother; the aboriginal totem- 
ic clan-system still prevails in full force in 
spite of long intercourse with the white race. 
There is, if observers have judged correctly, a 
middle class distinctly separated by customary 
law from the commoners, and still more so 
from the leading class, so that instances are 
rare in which individuals of the two popular 
classes have succeeded in making their way in 
to the “upper crust.” This implies an heredi- 
tary caste, which is seldom observed in Indian 
communities, The ‘‘ religions” of the Tsimsi:in, 
or rather their ceremonial clubs or societies, 
are four in number; one of them is named ‘the 
dog-eaters,” another “cannibals.” Their chief 
deity is the sky, /akci; subordinate to it are the 
celestial bodies, as sun and moon, mysterious 
beings beneficial to mankind (neknohk). They 
are the mediators between heaven and man. 

Attempts were made over twenty years ago 
to Christianize these people. In 1886 their 
missionary, William Duncan, removed about 
ope thousand Tsimsiin Indians to Annette 
Island, that they might remain free from 
corrupting influences, made their town, New 
Methlakathla, a centre of civilization by erect- 
ing a schoolhouse, a marketplace, a hall for 
meetings, a gospel and law building, and a 
house for lodging Indian visitors. To engraft 
the true principle of culture, he endeavored to 
make them active and industrious workers and 
producers, established manufactures of soap, 
rope, woollens, and shoes, the products of 
which are carried to the international market 
at Victoria, B. C., at stated intervals, by a 
schooner especially built for their use. The 
fact that these Indians find an immediate re- 
ward for their industrial exertions gives them 
a stimulus very different from that furnished 
by the dull agricultural work going on upon 
the Indian reservations in the United States. 

The principal source of the above ethno- 
graphy has been the English and German 
publications of the explorer Dr. Franz Boas of 
Minden, who was also the Count's chief autho- 
rity for the Tsimsiin grammar. The four Gos- 
pels, translated by Protestant missionaries into 
Tsimsian, furnished data for the grammar,and 
especially for the lexicon of about 2,800 words, 
which will be found at the close of the volume. 
In dedicating the work to his uncle, the de- 
ceased linguist Georg von der Gabelentz, Count 
von der Schulenburg pays a glowing tribute to 
his merits and achievements. His helping band 
is discernible not only in particular statements, 
but in the plan of the whole work, which is 
probably due to his teachings. Another gram- 
matical treatise on the same coast language, as 
yet unpublished, is that of Wm. Ridley, bishop 
of Caledonia. When its contents are arranged 
more scientifically and appear in print, lin- 
guists will have an abundance of material at 
their disposal. 

Tsimsiin forms a linguistic family by itself. 
Its phonetics are rather simple, and the words 
are by no means so jaw-breaking as those of 
the Selish and Kwakiutl dialects adjacent on 
the south. Words terminate mostly in conso- 
nants, and some vowels have an indistinct pro- 
nunciation, as in English, but are not nasalized. 
4 tendency towards assibilation iz perceptible; 


guttural consonants are numerous, but labials 
and dentals are not, and surd explosive sounds 
are largely in excess of sonant explosives. 
Consonantic accumulations are observed chiefly 
at the end of words. The principal parts of 
speech, nouns and verbs, are but imperfectly 
distinguished from each other. What we call 
a verb in European languages is in Tsimsian 
a noun-verb, or, more properly, a noun quali- 
fied by a pronoun, which, according to the 
context, has to be construed either as a per- 
sonal or as a possessive pronoun. Dr. Boas 
states that the independent form of the posses- 
sive pronoun is identical with the nominative 
of the personal pronoun. This implies that the 
expressions I speak and my word have to be 
rendered by the same term in Tsimsiin. This 
structure of the sentence is common to many 
American languages, and prevails, for exam 
ple, throughout the whole Algonkin family. 
Inthe verb there are three main tenses, and 
some subsidiary tense forms, all expressed by 
temporal particles and not by verbal aflixes, 
as with us. But the tense-particles of the 
main tenses are used also in intlecting the 
noun, and, moreover, the pronouns, as you, 
we, yours, ours, are inflected for tense also. 
There is no substantive verb to be which can 
be used as a copula; but our verb fo be is often 
replaced by verbs approximating the above 
function and defining space rather than any 
thing else—to stay, to remain within, to be in 
a certain medium, to be so and so, to have, to 
do. Where the verb to be is intended to mean 
real and not casual existence, the position of 
the words in the phrase or sentence will indi- 
cate it. Temporal particles qualifying a verb 
stand before it; when qualifying a noun, after 
it. 

Marking absence and presence is a very im- 
portant object in this and in many other In- 
dian languages. When the verb is in the 
third person, the article da or dada has to be 
added to the noun when presence of subject or 
object is implied; ga or gaga, when absence 
(local or temporal) has to be indicated. The 
sense of localization and distance from the 
speaker is much stronger in Indian speech 
than that of temporal, causal, or any other re- 
lation. In some categories, as in the attribu- 
tive relation, prefixion is the rule. Thus, the 
adverb stands before the verb and not after it, 
and the adjective used attributively precedes 
the substantive it qualifies. Derivation of 
words, when material and not logical relations 
are implied, is effected by prefixes, and the 
same prefixes form verbs and nouns incis- 
criminately. Personal and modal inflection 
is performed by suffixes. Plurals of nouns and 
plurals of verbs are formed in precisely the 
same manner, and reduplication enters largely 
into the formation of both. When the object 
of a transitive verb stands in the plural, the 
verb assumes the plural form also, no matter 
whether the subject of the sentence is singular 
or plural. 

Numerals are a fair example of what In 
dians can achieve in linguistic specializing. 
The Tsimsiain counting system is quinary-vi 
gesimal, and the numerals are rather short 
when not lengthened by aftixes. . Cardinals 
and ordinals assume no less than seven different 
forms intended as classifiers, describing the 
shape of the objects counted. One series 
serves to count when no definite object is re- 
ferred to. The second counts flat objects and 
animals, the third round objects and divisions 
of time, perhaps because the sun and the moon, 
measures of time, have a round shape. The 





adverbial numeral is also expressed by this 
third series. Another or fourth series is em- 
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ployed to count persons, another objects of 
long shape, another canoes, another lineal mea- 
sures. Most of these forms are made by suf- 
fixion; so large a number is unparalleled in 
any other tongue, though many languages ex- 
press as many or more classes by the addition 
of separate words. 

Count v. d. Schulenburg has shown much as- 
siduity in gathering a large number of texts 
with German translation, and if the quotations 
from the New Testament are in good Tsimsidn, 
the collection may be trusted to afford sterling 
material forstudy. _Buttranslationsof foreign 
ideas are never so valuable for linguistics as are 
aboriginal mythologic, ethnographic, and his- 
toric texts. Count v. d. Schulenburg was doubt- 
less aware of this, and therefore inserted among 
his specimens several native productions, ac- 
companied by an interlinear German transla- 
tion. These specimens consist of a satiric song, 
three native prayers, an historic text referring 
to Inverness, B. C., and two mythologic pieces 
—in all thirteen pages, contributed by Dr 
Franz Boas. Throughout, the Count avails 
himself of fio systems for the notation of 
Tsimsiain, viz., that of Dr. Boas and that of the 
Gospel translations. This is an almost irreme 
diable mistake, for the differences are at times 
very considerable, especially in the vowel ele 
ments. That the Count never visited this 
part of the Pacific Coast in person becomes 
evident at the first glance, and in respect to 
phonetics he follows the statements of his 
authorities rather closely, and is never detinite 
as tocertain uncommon sounds of the language. 
The sign /th should not be adopted to mark the 
palatalized sound 7. His statement that the 
suffix th serves to designate what is ‘* definite” 
and ‘‘exclusive’ 
from the sentences given by him. His exam- 
ples are sometimes too abundant, sometimes 
too scanty; the display of them in grammatice 
categories makes of his book a useful collection 


> cannot possibly be made out 


of phrases and sentences for grammatic uses, 
but it cannot be properly called a grammar 
His own infrequent remarks cannot be regard. 
ed as establishing grammatic-laws or rules 
His classification of the forms of the plural is 
neither complete nor logical, and his remarks 
about conjunctions, particles, etc., are a rude 
jumble. The vocabulary is rich, but consulta 
tion of it is rendered difficult by the missionary 
practice of entering derivatives under their 
respective roots. For instance, guingand, to 
bless, must be sought under gaud, heart, sense. 
Only a few attempts are made in the Diction- 
ary to point out the etymology of the words 
quoted, 

Scientific interest in the Northwestern lan- 
guages is awakening; we have already mono- 
graphs on the Eskimo, Tlingit, Haida, Tinn 
Niskwali and Klamath, and considerable lexi 
cal work has been done for Nez-Percé and for 
a dialect of Vancouver Island. The main de- 
sideratum is native texts describing tribal his 
tory, customs, and myths, correctly worded, 
explained, and commented upon. The Rev. A 
G. Morice. has done excellent work for three 
dialects of Tinné spoken in the upper parts of 
the Fraser River valley, and an annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology will soon bring 
Lower Chinook texts, gathered from the last 
living representatives found at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, by Dr. Franz Boas, 


TWO NOVELS. 
Poor Folk. By F. Dostoyevsky. Translated 
from the Russian by Lena Milman. London 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane: Boston: Rk 


herts Brothers 


The 


Lourdes, Par Emile Zola. Paris Charpen- 
tier; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeitfer, B. Wes- 
termann & Co., and Brentanos. 

Ir is interesting, in connection with this trans 
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lation of Dostoyevsky's famous story, ‘ Poor 
Folk,’ to recall brietly the circumstances of its 
first reading. Dostoyevsky, a young man, 
twenty three years of age, had completed his 
course in the Engineers’ Institute. and had en- 
tered the Government service, like his fellow 
graduates. His dislike of this occupation led 
him, at the end of a year, to abandon it. He 
had no definite reason or plan of life, but was 
inspired to write ‘ Poor Folk. His only litera 
rary acquaintance was Grigoroviteb, who had 
published but one article at that time; and to 
him he gave his manuscript, that it might be 
shown to the poet Nekrasotf, who was making 
arrangements to print a periodical Having 
given Grigerovitch his story, he spent the 
night with several friends rereading Gogol's 
‘Dead Souls” It was the custom of the period 
for students to read and reread Gogol for the 
dozenth time whenever two or three chanced 
to meet of an evening Returning home at 
four o'clock in the morning, in the brilliant 
daylight of a ‘‘ white night” in dune, Dost 

yevsky sat down by his window, instead of 4 
ing to bed, and was speedily summoned to the 


door by the ringing of the bell. Grigorovitel 


and Nekrasolf, unable to restrain their enthu 
siasm, had come to congratulate him on his 
work. Having begun with the idea that the pr 


} 


rusal of ten pages would enable them: to reach 
an opinion, they had been led on by interest 
and emotion to read the whole book aloud, and 
had taken turns as the voice of each failed 
Nekrasoff’s voice, they told him, had broken 
twice with. uncontrollable feeling, as he read 
the description of the poor student's funeral 


The next day Nekrasot? announced to the col 
brated critic Byelinsky that “a new G 
had arisen. ‘* Your Gogols spring up like 


mushrooms !* retorted Byelinsky; but by th: 
evening, after reading the story, he was as 
much excited as Nekrasotf, and demanded that 
the new author be brought to bim at once 
‘ Poor Folk’ was published the next year, Is4 

As we read the simple, intensely patheti 
story, told indirectly but with transparent lu 


cidity in the letters of Makar and Varvara 


we cannot but share the feelings of the Rus 
sian readers and critics of half a century ag 

!The most elaborate attempt to depict squalid, 
lhopeless poverty; the patient endurance of a 
wronged, ailing young girl; the kind heart 
weak will, and magnificent unselfishness of a 
broken-down, witless old Government clerk 


ywould be hopeless beside the power of this nat 


rative contained in a series of letters so fu { 
true art that their inherent artifictality nev 
nce occurs to the enthralled reader. Old Ma 
kar DyevushKin can watch the window of his 
Jdistant relative, Varvara Dobroselotf, across 
et inner courtyard of on f those teeming 
tenement-houses whose dirt, discomforts, and 
jueer occupants ar ghtiv but surely de- 
jscribed, touch by t h.in Mikar's attempts 
to convince Varvara that he is perfectly ? 
fortable and undergoing: leprivations for 
the sake of supporting her. He rarely visits 
her, fearing that gossip w attack her, and 
that the world will not understand the pure 
and disinterested ves W pel t 
Vvretc! ily oor a i ted ft I ae 
starve and suffer t he av kee 
q ife in ti v ng ¢ whose re- 
i 
lati =} + 2 «t stant sort 
| ract ‘ Xis \ i bs 
rres } - . ‘+ 
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innermost recesses of these two hearts and 
characters, and of the hearts and characters 
of all the persons who are mentioned as sick 
issues At last Varvara marries the rich man 
who has wronged her in the past, and the story 
ends with a heart-broken wail from the old 
clerk who has lowed her so faithfully and so 
distnterested|y Where all is so perfect, it is 
hard to single out any passage for special ad 
miration; but the episode, in Varvara’s sketch 


of her life, of the student Pokroskvy’s funeral 





followed only by his loving but dewraded ! 
father, is one of the gems of terat It 
must be read to be even imagined 

The translation is delightful reading 
language is easy and el int. But it rtainty 
Was not made direct from the Russian, and 
was made by a person who was norant 
Russian localities and toms 1 f 
(sermiun 7 (Devos ° t we’ } 7 
tr represent the s tre t stud ti 
casional render ’ \ va ‘ 
Kean and \kn \ ‘ { 
“ te il ‘ 
ser la i 

tists Wher t 

t 1 sta \ va 

t? ! “ 
SLMT sritetboas a ‘ 
stromaly wares ‘ 
stendd of tl Russiar ‘ 
pract ii KRrROW a s 
vf iractet thr i \ ‘ 
t . sett! 1 his ‘ ! t aN 

1 uv table a tes ‘ 
sort < I hav Ph ~ 
pietur is the nationa w! ? hOsStOWes 
sk “ te ry t = ~ 
\ hw " ta < 
stead ll nicht _— . . t 
same category Va im . ‘ rf ‘ 
uw ? t ntry t ‘ 

} i of Peterst - % , 
that} wr th ‘ Vas } 
inks Makar for tak Y va t 
stand It st lrena von t} 
Peterst © quarter ‘ tt ye 
tal and removed to tl int knownas Va 
s I id. a that Mak i i rt ti 
[ tt x s 1X \ i ve t the 
aids,” whither their weak hea ‘ Lee 

v hav revented tl walkit as stated 
kven 1 le who are wel ever walk thither 
rt netery at Volkov S ld read 
t \ k hat? tery Severai ft s the 
Newsky Prospekt), w ! ns at right an 
gies t t} Neva River, is mistal for the 
nd rendered the ba f the Neva 
by t Neva, whether 1 ithe Neva 
t iN (on tl Neva neans on 
the Nevsky Prospekt. and n the quay 
nsonthe Neva bank \ money-lender 
“ ives in Viborsko ™ should read, *‘who lives 
nt Viberg quartet f St. Petersburg) 
Phe word appears again, “LT crossed Vibortski.’ 
Instances of direct misunderstanding of the 
text are not rare For example: “They pun 
shed by making? take my meals in soli 
tude,” instead of by giving me only one ar 
ticle of feod 1 saw that he looked on me 


as his last hope, as it were, for he was engayed 





na stru e, God only knows with whom 
instead of ‘* He spent his last penny on me, and 
struggled along himself, God only knows how 
My old lodging was no better than this one 
it was but fairly comfortable,” instead of, “Te 
tell the truth, my old lodging was incom- 


parably better than this one; it was more 


Wortable Why should I expect to 
time for rest instead of *‘ Why shonld 
we make 9 frss ‘(Coarse knitting pins 
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instead of “ yard-long knitting-pins.” ‘ It 
is her turn to suffer now,” instead of 
“She will go to destruction.” ‘*The new 
wife turned everything in the house topsy- 
turvy; there was no living in it, and, more- 
over, she squandered all the money,” instead 
of ‘*She established her authority over all of 
them, and there was no living with her.” 
“They change their governess every two 
years,” instead of ‘‘ This is the third governess 
they have had in two years.” ‘‘ Watergruel,” 
instead of ‘‘ Boiled buckwheat groats without 
butter.” ‘*But Sneguev, the porter, said I 
must not, for I should soil the brush, and the 
brush was a gentleman in Government em- 
ploy,” instead of ‘‘Snegireff said, ‘ The 
brush, sir, belongs to the Government.’” A 
locksmith’s apprentice is described as clad in 
a ‘‘stripped calatch,” instead of ‘‘a striped 
kalat”; a calatch being a peculiar sort of 
wheaten roll, and a kalat, a long, loose coat, 
like a dressing-gown. Varvara’s order that her 
handkerchiefs shall be marked ‘‘ with tambour 
work, not with laid work,” is translated, ‘‘ On 
a frame, not in plain marking ”—that is, evi- 
dently, not with pen and ink. The name Feo- 
dor is sometimes left in its Russian form, some- 
times translated Theodore, which might indi- 
cate either a French or a German original; 
while the passage quoted from Ratazaey’s 
absurd novel might have been mistranslated 
from any language but Russian. ‘Thou, my 
guiding star, hast led me so far, and for this 
even to the Stony Circle,” should read ‘ be- 
yond the Belt of Stone”—that is to say, the 
Ural Mountains, which would have been ap- 
propriate to a Siberian love tale like that here 
referred to. 

Mr. George Moore has furnished a very 
thoughtful and cleverly worded preface, which 
no reader of Dostoyevsky’s story and no lover 
of Russian literature should fail to read. 

Dulness itself is Zola’s latest ‘‘novel,” if 
such a name can be given to ‘ Lourdes.’ There 
is no story whatever in the six hundred closely 
printed pages, for the ethereal loves of Pierre 
and Marie are so tenuous as to leave the 
reader absolutely cold. Zola is incapable of 
treating delicate sentiments; he neither feels 
nor recognizes them. His coarse, heavy touch 
crushes whatever is tender; his filthy imagina- 
tion befouls whatever is pure. So there is no 
pleasure, no interest in the thin plot—so thin 
that it vanishes early. But one can do without 
plot nowadays, so many novelists and essay- 
ists and theorists have proclaimed that a story 
without a story, a bare, flabby, soulless thing, 
is the only true reproduction of life; so many 
authors have applied that doctrine and given us 
dialect instead of character, dreariness instead 
of excitement; therefore no one dreams of 
complaining of lack of plot in ‘Lourdes.’ But 
Zola has written some powerful passages in 
other days; the conflict of strikers and troops 
in ‘Germinal,’ the doing -to death $f the old 
man in ‘ La Terre,’ the Weiss episode in ‘La 
Débacle’ are examples that instantly recur to 
the memory. There is not one, absolutely 
not one, in ‘Lourdes.’ It is dull and dreary 
from beginning to end. Not the hospital train, 
conveying its load of horrors and miseries 
and credulities; not the torchlight procession 
of the numberless pilgrims; not the ecstasy of 
Marie followed by the supposed miracle, once 
inspires Zola to write with an approach to his 
old-time vigor. The repulsive diseases, the 
hideous wounds, the incurable sores, the putre- 
scent horrors which the Virgin is expected to 
cure, are described with all the prosiness of 
detail and nauseating fulness which are natu- 
rally looked for from bim; but out of this he 











has failed to evoke the powerful sensation of 
oppression, of horror, which alone could jus- 
tify the catalogue. His characters are weak, 
shadowy, lacking consistence. Pierre, the un- 
believing priest; Marie, the ecstatic girl, leave 
the faintest of impressions on the mind. The 
reader does not realize the wild fanaticism of 
credulous hope and superstitious belief which 
makes these thousands of sufferers abdicate 
the use of common sense and crowd to the 
spring from which their despair expects heal- 
ing. The author has failed to penetrate the 
peculiar phase of mysticism which is exempli- 
fied in these strange pilgrimages, and it is not 
to be wondered at that Roman Catholics should 
feel angered; other believers and unbelievers 
alike merely feel bored. It does not really 
matter to them whether miracles are or are 
not wrought at Lourdes; all they know is that 
Zola’s book is a painfully heavy report, badly 
digested, badly written, upon a generally sick- 
ening subject; all they wonder at is that a 
man of talent can deliberately perpetrate such 
a stupidity; all they enjoy is the thought that 
the numerous admirers of Zola’s pornography 
will be bitterly disappointed also. 








Songs, Poems, and Verses. By Helen Lady 

Dufferin (Countess of Gifford). Edited, with 

a Memoir and some Account of the Sheri- 

dan Family, by her son, the Marquess of 

Dufferin and Ava. London: John Murray. 

1894, 

LORD DUFFERIN, in his preface to this vol- 
ume, promises that he will give a more de- 
tailed account of his mother’s life with a se- 
lection from her letters. This promise will, 
we hope, be shortly carried into effect, for the 
letters of so remarkable a woman must be of 
great interest. Lady Dufferin was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Sheridan, and the grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Of 
the latter, Lord Dufferin says that the Life 
yet remains to be written, and that hitherto 
“no famous man has been more unfortu- 
nate in his biographers.” He considers that 
Brinsley Sheridan derived from his mother, 
who was Miss Chamberlaine before her mar- 
riage, ‘‘the divine spark which converted 
the mere talents he may be supposed to 
have inherited from his father into the genius 
which made him famous.” Mrs. Sheridan 
wrote two novels and two plays. One of 
the novels, ‘ Nourjahad,’ was praised .by both 
Mr. Fox and Lord North. Mrs. Sheridan’s 
play ‘‘The Discovery” was a favorite with 
Garrick, and when Briusley Sheridan’s play 
of ‘* The Rivals” was running at Covent Gar- 
den, Garrick was acting in ‘‘ The Discovery” 
at Drury Lane; so that, to quote Lord Duf- 
ferin’s words, ‘‘ two pieces, by the mother and 
the son, were being acted at the same moment 
at the two great London theatres.” He adds (p. 
17): 

“Sheridan opposed the war with America; 
he deprecated the coalition between Fox and 
North; he advocated the abolition of slavery; 
he denounced thetyranny of Warren Hastings; 
he condemned the trade restrictions on Ire- 
land; he fought for Catholic emancipation; he 
did his best to save the French royal family. 
He was also in favor of an eight-hours day.” 

Sheridan married Miss Linley, the daughter 
of a musician at Bath. Her beauty is pre- 
served in her portraits by Romney, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds. Lord Dufferin says 
that ‘one bishop called her the connecting 
link between a woman and an angel; and an- 
other said that to look at her when singing was 
like looking into the face of aseraph.” Rey- 
nolds painted her as Saint Cecilia, and he in- 





troduced her portrait in his figure of Charity 
in the painted window of New College Chapel 
at Oxford. Thomas Sheridan, the father of 
Lady Dufferin, married Miss Callander, who 
was as remarkable for her ‘“ firm character 
and abiding sense of duty ” as she was for her 
beauty. Lord Dufferin gives this anecdote of 
his grandfather: ‘‘ One day his father, remon- 
strating with him in reference to some mat- 
ter, exclaimed, ‘ Why, Tom, my father would 
never have permitted me to do such a thing !’ 
‘Sir,’ said his son in a tone of the greatest in- 
dignation, ‘do you presume to compare your 
father to my father?’” From the Sheridans 
Lady Dufferin inherited wit, humor, and 
gayety. Lord Dufferin says: ‘‘ The Sheridans, 
though they fell afterwards upon evil days, 
were originally an ancient, affluent, and im- 
portant family,” possessing ‘‘ the Sheridan 
Country ”in the County Cavan. He attributes 
their ‘‘continuous intellectual activity ” to the 
persecutions of Fate which beset them for two 
hundred years. Literary ability appeared in 
every branch of the family. A great-nephew 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Joseph Sheri- 
dan Le Fanu, when a child, wrote in a few 
lines an ‘‘ Essay on the Life of Man,” which 
ran as follows (p. 22): 


‘‘A man’s life naturally divides itself into 
three distinct parts: the first when he is plan- 
ning and contriving all kinds of villany and 
rascality. That is the period of youth and in- 
nocence. In the second, he is found putting in 
practice all the villany and rascality he has 
contrived. That is the flower of manhood and 
prime of life. The third and last period is 
that when he is making his soul and pre- 
paring for another world. That is the period 
of dotage.” 


Lady Dufferin was one of a family of three 
daughters and four sons, all remarkable for 
beauty and talent. Her sisters were the 
Duchess of Somerset (the Queen of Beauty at 
the Eglinton Tournament) and Mrs. Norton, 
whose novels and poems are well known. 
When very young, she married Commander 
Blackwood, R.N., afterwards fourth Lord Duf- 
ferin and Clandeboye. Her only child, the 
present Marquess of Dufferin, was born in 
Italy a year after her marriage, and to her 
husband and her son Lady Dufferin devoted 
the whole force of her affectionate nature. 
The best of her verses were addressed to them. 

Some of Lady Dufferin’s songs, such as ‘‘ The 
Irish Emigrant” and ‘‘The Bay of Dublin,” 
are known all over the world. She was ac- 
quainted with nearly all the distinguished 
writers of her time, including Lord Beacons- 
field. Her acquaintance with the elder Dis- 
raeli was delayed, owing to a quarrel be- 
tween the father and son, but at length they 
arrived together, and Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ set- 
ting his father down on a chair and looking at 
him as if he were some object of vertu of which 
he wanted to dispose, . . . said, ‘Mrs. 
Blackwood, I have brought you my father. I 
have become reconciled to my father on two 
conditions: the first was that he should come 
to see you—the second, that he should pay my 
debts’” (p. 59). 

In 1862, just at the time of her son’s mar- 
riage, Lady Dufferin married the Ear] of Gif- 
ford, the eldest son of the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale. Lord Gifford, who was many years 
younger than Lady Dufferin, had been de 
voted to her from a boy; he was now dying, 
and she consented to the marriage in order 
that she might devote herself to his comfort 
and relief. Two months afterwards he died. 
A few years later she was attacked with can- 
cer. An operation gave her hope of a cure, 
and for a short time she seemed more than 
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ever ‘filled with the delight of living 
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the disease soon returned, and her one desire 
was to conceal from her son her own \ 
tion that the symptoms were fatal. She would | 
; gr | 
not speak to him of her condition, but she | 
wrote a diary for him to read after he: ath, | 
in which she poured forth her feelings. The 
following passage relates to her departure | 
from Clandebove, when the return of her ill- | 
" i 
ness had just been discovered (| | 
| 
‘That last day at Clandebove was f f | 
sweet and bitter thoughts to me. I walked | 
round the lake and took leave of all t old | 
and new) places. [sat upon the fallen tree at | 
‘the mother’s seat,’ and looked long at the 
Tower. . e Mav all those objects be plea 
sant memories to you. I had a poignant | 
thought of regret in thinki 1 should s 
them no more (at least with my eartl ey 
for I have occasional happy fancies of son 
sort of spiritual presence with those we Y 
that may be permitted after death, and, if so, | 
how continually I shall be with ry darling 
alone or in company—in your walks or by your | 
fireside—the fervor of my love, my blessing, | 
my whole soul will surely encompass you. | 
? . a | 
Six months later, in June, 1867, Lady Dut- | 


ferin died. 


The Ethics Hegel: Translated Selections 
from his ‘ Rechtsphilosophie.” With an In 
troduction. By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. Boston 
Ginn & Co. 


of 


MORAL philosophy is itself exposed to two op- 
posite moral maladies, for ethical research be- 
gins only after we find we are already practi- 
cally committed to moral positions. If, then, 
in this research, honesty, benevolence, 
rage, decency are to de seriously called in ques- 
tion and submitted to debate, how 
port with any man’s social obligations to take 
part the If, the other 
hand, the investigation means less than that, 
what is it, after all, but a white-washing com- 
mission, a merely formal inquiry arranged to 


cou- 


will it com 


in examination : on 


reach a foregone conclusion : 
squirm in between the horns of this dilemma; 
but certain it is that they indicate two real, 
two reallest, dangers that beset the student of 
ethics. 

One cannot well deny that Hegel sins in the 
latter of these ways. 
the beginning of each of his books, to let us 
know that he is all right. His personal history 
shows the same thing. His philosophy kad to 
square itself with the Lutheran Church, under 
penalty of not being adopted as the Prussian 
philosophy of state. All the right wing of the 
school (who were the most consistent of the 
Hegelians) struggle to make it appear that 
Hegelianism is eminently Christian; and it is 
true that Hegelianism is, in some points, in 
striking accord with the sort of metaphysics 
which prevailed in the ages that formed the 
creed, and, further, that the precepts of the 
Gospel, as softened by modern glosses, are not 
without some resemblance to Hegelian ideas 
of the conduct of life. But that is all. Nor 
does the second malady protect Hegelian eth- 
ics from the first. For, after having immoral- 
ly pledged himself not to 


Logicians may 


He tips us the wink at 


listurb Christian 


ideas, Hegel betrays his confiding disciple in 
this respect. Christianity, namely, purport- 


ing to be based on historical facts and perscna 
experiences, demands unquestioning fidelity t 
certain sentiments, while Hegelianism is one of 


the least sentimental of doctrines, and, what- 


ever sentiments it Nay approve, appr Sasa 
part of a system with a singularly raw 
hilly approval. In short, Hegelianis ast 
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‘‘harmony and unity” is that of the Lambeth 
Conference : The Bible as the Ultimate Rule 
of Faith; The Apostles’ and Nicene Creed ; 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; The Histori- 
cal Episcopate. The most weight is put upon 
the last of the four corners of the house. The 
others would, of course, exclude the Roman 
Catholics and all the liberal sects, but that 
could not be helped, and Dr. Shields permits 
himself a hope that on either side these might 
approximate to the Lambeth quadrilateral. 
Exception is taken to Dr. Briggs’s ‘‘union by 
confederation,” and also to Dr. W. R. Hun- 
tington’s ‘‘ union by consolidation,” i. e., by ab- 
sorption in the Episcopal Church. Indeed, 
Dr. Shields is very careful to make out that 
his scheme will not be in any special way ad- 
vantageous or glorious for the Episcopalians. 

His own method is that of ‘‘ unification by or- 
ganic growth.” In his endeavor to explain it 
he is extremely vague, his predicates tending 
to identity with his subjects in a treadmill 
fashion—motion without advance. The near- 
est approach to anything practical is a kind of 
double ordination, at once episcopal and pres- 
byterian. The whole discussion has a far- 
away look, and a blind side for the forces that 
are operating powerfully and destructively on 
at least two of the four Lambeth propositions, 
those relating to the Bible and the creeds. 

Mr. Smith’s little book ‘English Orders: 
Whence Obtained’ is an interesting and amus- 
ing comment on the course of Dr. Shields’s ‘His- 
toric Episcopate.’ It is a laborious: attempt 
to trace the line of English Episcopal conse- 
cration from the earliest times. Its object is 
to show that the present archbishops and 
bishops of the English Church undoubtedly 
and all but exclusively trace their orders to a 
Roman source. But this conclusion is not 
meant to operate in favor of Roman jurisdic- 
tion, for it is shown that this was not com- 
pleted until the time of King John. That it 
should reach its term in Henry VIII. was a 
bit of poetic justice that could hardly be ex- 
celled. Mr. Smith is at great pains to make 
out a valid consecration for Elizabeth’s Bishop 
Parker, and it would be churlish at this re 
move to refuse him and others the comfort 
which his argument involves. It is interesting 
to notice that had the Restoration of 1660 been 
delayed a little longer, the Anglican episco- 
pate would have come to an end, and oh the 
difference to Pusey and other sticklers for the 
apostolical succession' The last of the bishops 
of Charles I. died in 1670. 

Mr. Smith’s patient compilation does not 
stand merely for some idiosyncrasy of his own 
mind. It is an expression of a widespread and 
deep-rooted sense of the importance of the epis- 
copate as something sacramental, magical. 
The disinclination of all those who have this 
sense to any such policy as that suggested by 
Dr. Shields would be immense, and hardly less 
that of the average Presbyterian, loyal to the 
traditions of his church. And some, we are 
convinced, will find it smacking more of eccle- 
siastical ambition and the fear of modern 
thought than of the desire of common work 
for moral and religious ends. Dr. Shields is 
undoubtedly right when he asserts a growing 
tendency to the ecclesiastical spirit. It re- 
joices his heart. Others will be differently 
affected. 





Ricerche intorno alla Vita e alle Opere di 
Giambattista Cima, Conegliano, 1893. 


THE Italians of to-day, like their Roman 
ancestors, may be described as a race with a 
passion for monuments. Having filled their 





cities, towns, and villages with statues of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, those communi- 
ties which have had a painter of renown 
among the number of their citizens are taking 
every opportunity to remind themselves and 
the universe of this fact. Last year Borgo 
San Sepolcro unveiled a monument to Pier dei 
Franceschi. Bassano is erecting one to Jacopo 
da Ponte; and Conegliano, not to be left be- 
hind, has put upa neat tablet in the arcade of 
its town-hall to the memory of Cima, and, 
what is more to the purpose, has published a 
monograph containing a great deal of fresh in- 
formation about this strenuous painter. All 
praise is due to the compilers of this work, 
Signori Botteon and Aliprandi, for the dili- 
gence with which they have searched through 
their own archives, and for their abstaining 
from the dithyrambic language too frequently 
indulged in by Ital:an municipal critics. 

The fresh documents prove conclusively that 
Giovanni Battista Cima was born and brought 
up at Conegliano, and not, as Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle supposed, at Udine. It was 
doubtless this ill-founded supposition that led 
these eritics to see Friulan crudities in works 
of such classic Venetian merit as the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Saints” of Vicenza, or the ‘St. 
John” of Santa Maria dell’Orto at Venice. The 
date of Cima’s birth can now be put no later 
than January or February, 1460, for his signa- 
ture is found in a document of 1474, and, ac- 
cording to Venetian law, a male attained his 
majority at the age of fourteen. Cima, it ap- 
pears, was the family name of the painter, 
and not, as Boschini imagined, a fatuous pun 
on his own conceit, nor, as Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle fancied, a reference to Cima’s 
putting mountain peaks (cime) in his back- 
grounds. The painter seems, however, tohave 
been the first to use this form of the name, 
shortened from Cimatore (cloth-shearer), a 
name derived from the trade pursued by his 
ancestors for at least two generations. 

Cima did not leave Conegliano definitely un- 
til 1489, although the picture at Vicenza of that 
date proves that he must have had his training 
and formed his style at Venice. From that 
date until 1516 we find him living 4n Venice, 
twice married, having had two sons by his 
first wife, and three sons and three daughters 
by the second. In 1516 he returned to Cone- 
gliano, settling down comfortably in the house 
left him by his father, a house still existing. 
He died intestate no later certainly than Sep- 
tember 1, 1518, and probably a year earlier. 
He did not, therefore, die young, as Vasari 
says, although he seems to have been just at 
the height of his powers as a painter. In no 
other work do his qualities appear more at- 
tractive than in his last, the one in the Brera 
representing St. Peter enthroned. This pic- 
ture is even more porcelain-like in the coolness 
of its tones, is even more transparent in the 
shadows and firmer in drawing, than the other 
works of this uniformly excellent master. 
What he would have done had he lived longer, 
whether he would, like Catena, have felt the 
kindling glow of Giorgione, are questions one 
cannot help asking. 

The catalogue of Cima’s works contained in 
this monograph is by far the most complete in 
existence. Unfortunately, however, it is of 
no great value, as it has not been compiled by 
carefully trained connoisseurs, and the authors 
have not so much as seen many of the pictures 
described. But, to compensate for this, we 
have detailed accounts of the history and 
vicissitudes of the more important works. 
Particularly interesting are the documents re- 
lating to the ‘‘Incredulity of Thomas,” and 





its history down to the date of its acquisition 
by the National Gallery. Until 1818 the pic- 
ture remained on the altar in the Church of 
San Francesco at Portogruaro, for which it 
was painted, but in that year it was sent to 
Venice to be restored, There it remained until 
1833, having had in the meantime a narrow 
escape from destruction by flood, when it fell 
and lay in salt water for some hours. Scarcely 
returned to Portogruaro, the altar-piece be- 
gan to show signs of peeling off, and in 1852 it 
was again sent to be retored. This proved 
useless, as it immediately began to peel off 
again. In 1861 Sir Charles Eastlake saw it 
and offered forty thousand frances for it, but 
the question of proprietorship prevented its 
sale. It was finally bought for the National 
Gallery—of course not for the British Mu- 
seum, as the authors say—by Mr. Boxall, for 
£1,800, and ‘‘in the British Museum they now 
show visitors what English gold could do to 
rob Italy of so precious an art treasure.” 

This monograph cannot be regarded as a 
final work upon Cima. It makes no attempt 
to recreate his artistic personality, nor does it 
try to connect him with the art movement of 
his time, though it is in this connection that 
Cima is particularly interesting. Why it is 
that Sebastiano del Piombo signed himself as 
a “pupil of Giovanni Bellini” on a picture 
which betrays no influence but Cima’s, is a 
problem that still remains to be solved. Mo- 
relli’s supposition that Cima must have been 
for some time the foreman of Bellini’s work- 
shop seems a likely one, but it needs corrobo- 
ration. Cima’s influence on such a fascinating 
artist as Catena, and on one so sympathetic as 
Lotto, was certainly considerable, and if all 
sich points were carefully worked out, we 
saould probably find that Cima was more than 
a mere painter of severe Madonnas and ascetic 
saints. But the monograph of Don Vincenzo 
Botteon and Doctor Aliprandi has at least the 
merit of making an elaborate study of Cima 
much more fruitful than it could have been 
hitherto. 
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ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Fall Term opens September 19, 1894. 

Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato- 
ry School, Ea | organized departments of Music 
and Art. ell-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymna 
. Resident Physician. Memortal Hall enables 
students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 
Lock Box 10. SARAH F, ANDERSON a 

Rockford, Ill. 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY 
Sept. 12. It is expected that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the Gymnasiums—one for 

ris and one for boys—will then opened. Address 
he Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 


38 and 40 Scott 8t., Chicago. 
Principals, Miss KIRKLAND and Mrs. ADAMS. A depart- 
ment for boarding pupils has been added. Term begins 
Sept. 19. Girls prepared for College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
miuitaky COLLEGE 
Chester, Pa. 33d year begins Sept. 19. 
Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). 
Preparatory Courses in English and Classics. 
Catalogues of Mr. GEo. B. STERLING, 31 East 17th St., 
City. Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories. improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
College iy gen | School. Now represented by its 
raduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh. 
fayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 24th 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D, Principal, 
































E:ducational. 


f:ducational. 


SELWYN HALL, 


READING, PA. 
A MILITARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


$400 a year. 


Thorough teaching and training. Classical, Scientific, Business, and Prepara- 


tory Departments; New Gymnasium: Athletics encouraged; small and large boys in different 
buildings; plentiful supply of pure water from mountain springs; buildings heated by steam, 


lighted by gas and electricity, and supplied with hot and cold water. 


School connected by tele 


phone with Reading and neighboring cities. Scholastic year begins September 12, 1894. 


The Bishop or CenTRAL PENNSYLVANIA writes; ‘I have had intimate knowledge of the condition of this 
school through the twenty years of its existence, and I feel no hesitation in saying that it has never been 


more worthy of patronage than now. 


Its discipline, its instruction, its comforts, its healthfulness, its influ- 
ence on the character of its pupils are all admirable.” 


The Hon. Toomas F. Bayarp of Delaware, Ambassador to England, writes: ‘It gives me pleasure to 
affirm my high opinion of Dr. Samuel W. Murphy's capacity as an instructor, and fitness to control and 


educate boys. 
bear this testimony.” 


As my own son and the sons of my friends have been his pupils, I am the better enabled to 


The Hon. GeorGe W. Peck, Governor of Wisconsin, writes: ‘* The improvement of my son while under 


the charge of Dr. 8S W. Murphy for two years has been all that I could wish. 


I have no fear but that the 


boys who go out from under his charge will be young gentlemen, with an education that will be of use to 


them through life. 


The military part of the instruction is doing all of the scholars good, making them 


prompt, obedient, and balanced, in fact gentlemen as well as scholars.” 

WILLIAM Pepper, M.D., LL.D , Provost of the University of Penn., writes: “*lam entirely familiar 
with the record of the students whom Dr. S. W. Murphy has sent to the University of Pennsylvania It 
gives me much pleasure to say that they were thoroughly well prepared at their entrance examinations, and 
that they proved themselves excellent scholars throughout their course at the University.” 

The Rev. Geo. Wituiamson Smita, D D., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., writes: 


“It affords me 


t pleasure to have the opportunity of testifying to the high character of Dr. Murphy 


as a teacher and disciplinarian. The students sent to Trinity by Dr Murphy have done credit to his work 
by their exemplary conduct, gentlemanly bearing, and good scholarship.” 


For full information and Catalogue of Selwyn Hall, apply to 
~___Dr. SAM'L W. MURPHY, A.M., Head Master. 





LAW SCHOOL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Terms of Admission after 1895-96. 


After the academic year 1895-96, only greduates of 
coll of good standing, and — qualified to en- 
ter the senior class of Harvard College, will be admitted 
as candidates for a degree. 

Holders of academic degree in Arts, Literature, Phi- 
losophy, or Se ence, who are not admissible as candi- 
dates for a degree, graduates of certain Law Schools, 
and persons who pass the ¢ xaminations now r uired 
of those who are not graduates of colleges will be ad- 
mitted as Special Students. 

For further information and for circular containing a 
list of the col'eges whose graduates will be ac epted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to JoHn H. ARNOLD, Li- 
brartan of the Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 








Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
—- of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. Excellent climate, New 
Gymnasium, with baths free to all students. For cata- 
logues, address 

WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


HACKETTSTOWN 
INSTITUTE, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


College prepaiatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, Labo- 
ratory. Twogymnasiums. ation unsurpassed. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue free. 

Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern aes. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any college. 

J. G. CARLISLE, Secre of Treasury, writes: “I take 

1 e in uniting with Secretary Herbert in commend- 











Sr JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Next term begins Sept. 19, 1894. Apply to 


Wri. VERBECK, President. 


WELLS COLLEGE incor. ¥" 


Aurora, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 


Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 





highs "LARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. Kerr & Huyssoon, 
____UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W, 14th St., N.Y. 
he Thorough Instruction given at Duncan's 
Davenport Business College, Davenport, Iowa, 
is verified by more than 100 Banks using their students. 





‘THE SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Ill., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now in 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free ad, 





ing Norwood Institute. It has long been recognized as 
one of the best schools for young ladies in Washington.” 
Opens Sept. 27. Address Mrs. W. D.C SLL. 
1435 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION. 


Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode- 
rate; special summer rates; good facilities for learning 
German. Reference, by vermission, to Miss Ellen C. 
Pierson, Elmira Coll 





, Elmira, N Y. 
RL. F. BECK, Hallesche Str., 20. 


ACADEIIY, 
RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Pre thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


OCK WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys, 
_ GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 


for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium, ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 











Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1894. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, EK. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pairting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars Giving Cotniied information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Teachers, etc. 
R. C. S. PEIRCE WILL GIVE AT 


his home near Milford,Pa., during the months of 
September and October, a course of Twelve Lectures, 
with additional assistance to students, on First Steps in 
Philosophy. Tickets for course, $5. Mr. Peirce will 
also give instruction in Mathematics, Physics, Chemts- 
try, and some otber branches. Irformation about 
board in this vicinity, which is very delight‘ul during 
autumn months, furnished on application. 

C. S. PEIRCE, “ Arisbe,” Milford, Pa. 








LADY IN “OLD HISTORIC CON- 
cord” desires to take entire charge of four or five 
young girls between twelve and fifteen years. Will give 
st educational advantages, home luxuries, and fine 
social position. Address F C. W., 
P. O. Box 58, Arlington, Mass. 


TEACHER OF NEEDLE-WORK, 
Embroidery, Historic Ornament and Design, de- 
sires a position for coming winter. Has taught at 
Armour {nstitute, etc. Best references. Address 
H. W. F., care Nation. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY (educated 
woman), mornings engaged, would serve as Sec- 
retary or Companion in exchange for home, in Boston 
or Cambridge. Address 
J. T. W., Nation. 


i ATHEMATICS.—A WOMAN WHO 
i ‘LE has had several years of graduate study and one 
ae experience as a college instructor, desires a col- 
egiate position. References. Address 

E. E. D., care of Nation. 


FS haga egos N, FIRST-CLASS EDU 
_z cation, graduate in honors of Oxford University, 
Has travelled in Europe; previous 


C. H. F., Mingo, W. Va. 
LADY WISHING TO REST FROM 


school duty will give lessons in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Art History in exchange for home. Address 
A. R. T., Nation. 














desires Tutorship. 
experience. 





A7JANTED.—A YOUNG MAN AS AS- 
‘ sistant in a large Library. Must be well inform 
ed in regard to all library work Address 
J.B. LEONARD, 
No, 322 Chestnut St., Philada., Penn, 
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Teachers, etc. 
WIVATEINSTRUCTION.— Teacher of 


experience and best credentials will instruct a few 

advanced pupils (either sex), individually or in small 

classes. Prefers vicinity of some large Eastern city or 
town. Address Miss M. R., Nation. 

TEAC "HER OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

/ 1 wre and History wishes a position in a college or 


school. Address Miss S., in care of Professor Hiram 
Corson, Cornell Cniversity, Ithaca. N. Y. 


VNPERIENCED PHYSICIAN 
« Surgeon, Graduate Univ. of Penn.. 
ment to travel with invalid or youth. 





AND 
seeks engage 
Best of refer 











ences. Address KITTREDGE, care of Nation. 
N EASTERN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
<1 tor is prepared to receive Mto his family a pupil 
requiring rapid and accurate-classical training. a 
dress CLassics, the Nation, N. Y. 
// BUNN, TUTOR FOR YALE, 
‘ Richmond Gill, L. I. 
STONE, Tutor for Har- 


a ARLES W. 


ard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


if ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
PP. 23 Union Square, 


“HE FISK TEAC HERS’ AGE: 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave. &. ¥ 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Tors nto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 12046 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free, 
EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 
HE NEW AME RIC. AN. .TEACHERS' 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
beg a change at an increased salary should address 
Bb. RuaGites & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two years. High-class Siem ga ‘le . now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


AI MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 
A sors, tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied 
to colleges, schools, and families. MIRtaM CoYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave.,.cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


“CCHERMERHORN’S 


New York. 
NV CIE S, 








TE At HE us. 
i Ageney. Oldest and best known in the U. 
_ Established 1856 55. 3 East 14th St., YN. Y. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 


cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Chicago ap Manual free to any address. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN 7TEACH- 


4 ers’ ee Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’x’r, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Ave., 


is valuable 


in proportion to its 
influence. 


if it merely hears of 


An Agency 


vacancies and tells something, but if 
you about them That i it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours R CcOMME nas 
C. W: BARDEEN, Sy racuse, N. a 


MASE 


UNEQUALLED IN 








TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 


_ Washington, 817 Market Space. 


Histor vy of Dartmouth ollege 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H.,t ¥y FREDE 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth. $3.50, net; 
24 cents, Senton ioe colt of price bv 

N K. LORD, Hano ver N 


THE PULLMAN 
By Rev. Winiiam H. CARWARDINE. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. | 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. 





postage 


H. 





STRIKE. 


25 cents, postpaid. 
Publishers, Chicago 





Greater quan 


tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all crades, 
prices marked, on receiptof l0c. W JFNKINS 
fine stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N.Y. 


B. \C kK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
Se. State wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE 
Schoharie, N. 


KINDERGARTEN s SUPPLIES 


at ScAcrmrerhzorn s, 3 £. ¢ 





ation. 
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“HOW TOFILELET TERS 


If 


you rec 


ing 
in the 


you are 
or manufacturing, or if you are a 
“elVve 
which have to be filed 
you have suffer 
a paper 


in 


let 


whe 


whether wholesale, retail 
»rofessional man, 
bills, and other office papers 
It goes without saying that 


business, 


ters, 


«d more or less inconvenience in find 


n wanted. The simple system used 


AMBERG 


Cabinet Letter File 


Enables you to place 
+, Whether it is a day, 


arpeingn IS INSTANT. 


wanted 


years ok 
THE 
Send for an Illustrated Catalogue 


— FILE 


79 


at 
1 


once 


CHICAGO 


your hand upon the letter 
week, or many 


reer +? Aeppet ope 
parties, w ni a Cabinet on 
fy days pp 


and Price List 


AND INDEX CO., 
Mw Mes New Yi re, 


LONDON 


Si Duane 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 






aS 
less than one cent a cup. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


, COCUAS AND CHOCOLATES 


% On this Continent, have received 
2 SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


a r BREAKFAST COCOA, 


ke the Dutch Process, 
thout the use of Aikalics 
micals or Dyes, is abeo- 
lutely pure a and soluble, and costs 





SOLD _ BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


__ WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. — 
MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers. 


51 Markerafenst., 


Berlin mn rmany ) 


Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND Box KS PaMPHLETS and PERIODi 
Lo S in any department of Le arcing and Literature 


ries, 'p rofe ssors, and Students 


Ameri 


The Cosmopolitan $1 
in America. 
Best non-partisan and no 
ASK us t quote 


issued 


per vear. 
Trance paper 


Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING 
1111 ARCH ST 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & COL. 


149A Tremont Street Boston, Masa. 


= Peri 


Paria, London, ete 


Vy 


man's 
Fenelo ms 
Guillore’s, Francis Sale's, Aug 


and m 


can Mag 


xdicals, 


EAP EDITIONS 7 


‘Ape 
Lette 





rtunity for Libra 
Re st references 


are 7 nh 4 
ers, and Journals 
Best magazine 
) cents 
on sectarian tempe 
on your wants. Mention 


. werdar 
alias, Newstat 


S) per year 
Thirtision Visiflor, @ 


The 


AND NEWS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Poreign Booksel 
lers and Import 
Subscriptions 
Regular importations from Leipzig 
Tauchnits British Authors. ete. 


timal New 
logia,” * Poems N vels, and ‘ Works.’ 
rs,” Pascal's * Thoughts,’ a cupodt’s. Abbe 
usti ne's Writings 
ath Ave, 12th St.. N.Y 





PRattT 


ACK NUMBERS, VOL AND SETS 
of the Vatiers bought, sold, an rd exe ~hanged—a com 
dete al ot the Nefies now “ready by A. S. CLARK, 34 
ark Rk N.Y Catalogue No. 3s ready 
ri4Ms VEST 10TH ST 
’ s Y., fesler In Macasi enenl other pertodicais. 
Sets, Yolumeas, or «ingle num bers 








Vv 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


S72 Breadway, .N 


School and College Text Books, | Aries, A 
Grammars of Ancient and Matern Lanjuages 

FLCGEL'S Great German and English Dict wy 
S vols. Special terms for introd 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, ar ) : ‘ 


French, English, Italian Dix 
Teubner and Tauchnita Greek and Latin Texts 
Mail-orders for Books, Forets Lh vannernd 


ceive immediate attention 


“Then artes 


LONDON, PARIS LEIPZIG NEW VORA 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 











sl BROADWAY N VY YORK 
Large stock of Foreien Book ‘ as w as ra ‘ 
scarce, and sets of Pertodtcoals 
Subscriptions to Periodicals 1 
Lowest rates, quick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 
1 aN s 
Londen: 30 Wellington St ~ W 
Paris: 76 Rue de Ret . 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 
THE UNITED STATES, an al Hist 
14¥¥-INS7TL. Ry WIN SMit New \ ‘ 
Macmillan & Isvy ne % . 
pages. blishers’ | $ pr $ 
postage ents 
We have eocured a few pies of this , ar 
— »us book. and the low prt we na s for ti 
yniv. They will net last lor 
) ™ 
pean LOV% 


No 


First door below Market St ' MHA 


FW. CHRISTI RN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, 


Q Sout! 


Suc'rs), 


54 Fifth Ave... between ar 2 Sts. New York 
Importers of Poreign Rooks Ax ts f leadi 
Parts Publishers, Tauchnites’s riti< Authors. 7 } 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Ca‘alogues of stock 
mailed on demand A large assortment alwavs 
hand, and new books received ff Paris and Leiprig 
as so pas issued 


13 WEST 24TH ST. NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BSCKS. 


Importers and Publishers of Fre neh 1} 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catal 


7 
i 





wrues Tal 


mand. New boots received from Paris 5 times a week 
Bindings, Rare Booka, Fichings, Printa, Photos, ete. 
rder 


Special importations to « 


i 

To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers, 

Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 

comprising works on archi ure, biography, belles 

lettres, the drama, first edit Shakespeariana, rare 

French books, works of art ete , ete., will be sent, post 
paid. upon request 

{# Attention is called to this valuable 

BRENTAN('S, 
31 Union Square, 


OLD AND RARE 


No 







collection. 


New York. 


BOOKS. 


Catalogue S7 is now reAdy and will be mailed to 
any address. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY 


25 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 


( IL | ) Bi y KS up old books and magazines. We 


buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any 
thing in the book line write to us, Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ‘ > Subscriptions to foreign pe 
Foreign Books 


riodicals. Tauchnitz British 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St 


NM. ¥. 


We make a apecialty of hunting 


authors. Catalogues on ap 


plication. , Boston. 


RARE: | PRINTS— AUTOGRAPHS. 





BOOKS. Catalogues Issued Continnatiy._ 


| W. EB. Bensamiy, 22 B, 16th St..New 
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Important 
Theological Works 


The Bible. 


Its Origin and Growth, and its Place among 
the Sacred Books of the World. Together 
with a list of Books for Study and Refer- 
ence, With Critical Comments. By JABEZ 
THOMAS SUNDERLAND, author of ‘*‘ What 
is the Bible?” etc. 12mo, pp. x +299. $1.50. 


“To-day thinking people on every side are asking, 
and with an insistence and earnestness wholly un- 
known in the past, the question: What has an hon- 
est, independent, and competent Biblical scholarship 

a schelenana » that investigates and speaks in the 
interest not of theological dogmatism, but of truth 

to tell us about the Bible. as to its origin, its 
authorship, its real character, its place among the 
great sacred books of the world, its permanent va- 
lue ?*—-Extract from Preface. 


‘*The book is written in a catholic and reverent 
spirit, and yet is not such as to win favor from those 
who are opposing all movements toward the higher 
criticism of the Scriptures. He is liberal, and his 
work will find a welcome place. No one can doubt 
the labor he has oupanaed and the fairness of his 


reasoning will appeal to all.’°-—Boston Times. 


The Gospel and Its Earliest 
Interpretations. 


By ORELLO Congr, author of ‘ Gospel Criti- 
cism,” etc. A Study of the Teaching of 
Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations 
in the New Testament. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 
viii, 1.413, $1.75. 

** Rev Dr. Cone’s second volume in the field where 
he is so erudite a scholar, so candid a thinker, and 
so lucid a writer, will confirm the high position at 
onee accorded him by discerning readers of his work 
on * Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity.’ ” 
—The Literary World. 

** Will attract wide attention among scholars,’’— 
Prof. Geo. B. Stevens of Yale. 

* Unique in our language.” 
of Cornell. 

‘* Handles the subject with perfect learning, can- 
dor, and skill,”°—The National Bapt.st. 


President Schurman 





Gospel=Criticism and His- 
torical Christianity. 


A Study of the Gospels and of the History of 
the Gospel Canon during the Second Cen- 
tury; together with a Consideration of 
the Results of Modern Criticism. By 
ORELLO Cong, D.D. Gilt top, 8vo, pp. 
xii. +365, $1.75. 


An important feature of this book is its 
study of the problems of Gospel-Criticism 
with reference to the conclusions of the Ger- 
man critical school, of which the author has 
been a student for many years. 


The results of the study are that, while from 
the traditional point of view considerable 
concessions must be made to criticism, its con- 
clusions do not tend to invalidate the essentials 
of historical Christianity. 


‘**T have read the volume with the greatest zest. I 
admire its careful learning and thorough mastery of 
the subject in hand. Yet more I admire the singu- 
lar mental poise which it exhibits No other work 
of a critical character that I know compares at all 
well with it in its temperateness of conclusion, its 
measured judgment on points where scholarly parti- 
sanship seems so difficult to avoid. It seems to me 
wholly and uniquely a model in this respect. . . . 
Such a book marks an era in our American scholar- 
ship.’’~Rev. R Heber Newton. 





Send for Lists of Theological Works. 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


27 and 2g West azd St., New Vork City. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 

‘** Richardson’s 
New lethod for the 
Pianoforte.”’ 


Critically Revised. Materially Enlarged. 





The appearance of this admirable new edi- 
tion of the most famous of piano instruction- 
books will be of iuterest to music-teachers 
throughout America. Nothing has been omit- 
ted from the original, whose simplicity, adapt- 
ability and usefulness have been increased by 
judicious revision. To the well-known fea- 
tures of the old volume, the 


Illustrations, Specimen Compositions, Cze- 
ring’s Letters, Schumann's Rules, First 
Principles of Harmony and Thorough- 
Bass, Remarks by Famous Composers, etc., 


Have been added: 


Several New Amusements, Further An- 
notations, Dr. Mason's Celebrated System 
of Technics. 


The old edition ran to ove? 500,000 copies; 
every teacher should examine the new. 





Price, American or Foreign Finger- 
ing, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON CO., Phila. 
JOURNAL 
Of Political Economy. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 








A stirring and indignant article on the 


Chicago Strike 
By PROFESSOR Von HOLstT. 
Hon. Horace Davis 
Has made an exhaustive study, from sources 
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